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Tuk defective state of our cohgregational Psalmody has been 
long acknowledged and lamented: and, as no remedy has 
yet been provided for the evil by public authority, various 
suggestions have been offered by good and zealous persotis 
for its abatement; and in many Churches different arrange- 
ments have been made, sometimes by the Clergy themselves, 
and generally under their sanction; which, though each of 
them may perhaps be considered as an improvement on the 
unseemly practices it superseded, have in too many instances 
been adopted without due regard to the spirit of our Litargy, 
or the principles on which Psalmody; to make it an edifying 
portion of public worship, should be conducted. In some 
cases hymns have been introduced; which are always objec- 
tionable, because unauthorized; and often still nivre so on 
account of their language, or their doctrine: in others, se- 
lections have been made from the authorized versions oi the 
Psalms which, though they have prevented the grosser absur- 
dities too often attendant upon the arbitrary choice of the 
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parish clerk, were little calculated to produce or sustain that 
devotional spirit, which ought to characterize oar public wor- 
ship: and, in too many cases, one great purpose of Psalmod 
has been wholly frustrated, by adapting the words to tunes 
too difficult to be sung by a congregation. Such, in short, 
is at present the general state ef our parochial Psalmody, 
that it is either disgraceful from the utter carelessness with 
which it is performed, unedifying from the selection of its 
words, injurious as being the channel of conveying false doc- 
trine and unhallowed feelings to the minds of its hearers, or 
altogether unfitted for popular use, by the injudicious choice 
of the music to which the words are set: while the expediency 
of endeavouring to preserve something like an uniformity of 
practice in this part of our church service, seems scarcely 
ever to have been taken into consideration by those whose 
zeal has induced them to suggest a remedy fgr these various 
evils. But, though no positive directions have yet been 
issued from authority, for the regulation of our metrical Psal- 
mody, we may be justified in inferring from analogy, that no- , 
thing can be farther from the intention of the Church. than 
to sanction by her silence the variety of practice which now 
obtains. All her regulations have respect to the mainte- 
nance of uniformity in her public service. It is her wish, that 
her members, when they meet together for the purposes of 
common prayer, should ‘‘ with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God:” for she has solemnly recorded her opinion, 
that ‘* nothing conduceth more to the honour of our religion, 
and the propagation thereof, than an universal agreement in 
the public worship of Almighty God *.” 

And, where she speaks of Church Music, though the’re- 
gulation refers te the music of our cathedrals, still it proves 
her intention, that in singing, not less than in prayer, unifor- 
mity should be preserved. Her words are these, ‘‘ Whereas 
heretofore there hath been great diversity in saying and sing- 
ing in Churches within this Realm, some following Salisbury 
use, some Hereford use, and some the use of Bangor, some 
of York, some of Linceln; now from henceforth all the 
whole Realm shall have but one use +.’” 

Those who have not made themselves acquainted with the 
history of our congregational Psalmody, may perhaps be sur- 
prised, that when rules were framed for the performance of 
other parts of our public service, this portion of it also was 
not preserved by some precise directions from the misguided 





* * Act of Uniformity, 14 Charles 11.” 
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zeal of innovators, or the mistakes of the ignorant and sloth- 
ful; and they may ask, why when such admirable provision 
has been made by- the Church for the public devotions and 
instruction of her members, no care at all has been taken to 
provide her parochial congregations with a mode of singing 
praises to God ‘‘ decently and in order?” But the use of 
metrical Psalms, as now practised in our Churches, was never 
contemplated by our Reformers in their provision for the pub- 
licservice Not that they were enemies to Charch Music. 
On the contrary, the first step taken towards the formation 
of an English Service Book, was a translation made by Cran- 
mer of some of the Latin services into English verse, that 
they might be sung to music on festival days. And he has 
left his opinion upon record, in a letter addressed to King 
Henry VILLI. that, if such verse were sung to “ some devout 
and solemn note to be made thereto, it would much excitate 
and stir up the hearts of all mén to devotion and godliness *.” 
In the Reformatio Legum, which was drawn up by Cranmer, 
very particular directions are given to the Ministers and 
Clerks, as to the proper manner of singing the Psalms.— 
** Cantus sit illorum clarus et aptus, ut ad auditorum omnia 
sensum et intelligentiam provenient: Itaque vibratam illam 
et operosam musicam que figurata dicitur auferri placet,” &c. 
He then adds, ‘“* Tum auditores etiam ipsi sint in opere 
simul cum clericis et ministris, certas divinorum officioram 
partes canentes, in quibus Psalmi primum erunt,” &c, 
his enim piis divini cultus exercitationibus et invitamentis, 
populus seipsum eriget, ac sensum quendam habebit orandi, 
quorum si nulle nisi auscultandi partes sint ita friget et jacet 
mens, ut nullam de rebus divinis vehementem et seriam co- 
gitationem suscipere possit +.” 

These directions, however, refer altogether to that kind of 
music which is now for the most part confined to our cathe- 
drals ; and the cantus of which Canmer speaks is evident 
the cathedral chant, which our Reformers left it at the option 
of every parochial congregation to adopt or not, as opportu- 
nities might serve, or inclination lead them; directing that 
the Psalms and Hymns of the Liturgy might be sung or said, 
and adopting a mode of punctuation expressly intended for 
the regulation of the chant. Such then was the provision 
made by authority for singing in our churches. And, though 
it contains no directions for metrical Psalmody, it furnishes 
by analogy sufficient rules for its decent performance, now 








* « Collin’s Church History, vol. ii. p. 206.” 
t “ Reformatio Legum de Divinis Officiis,” 
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custom has substituted it in our parish churches for the masie 
originally intended. Our present congregational Psalmody 
was introduced by slow degrees, and for some time met with 
great opposition: for it was suspected, and not altogether 
without reasonable grounds, that the favourers of metrical 
Psalms secretly intended, by their introduction, to supersede 
the cathédral service altogether : and as they were also the 
advocates for many injurtous innovations, and had they been 
able, would have overturned the whole ritaal and discipline 
of our Church, and built ap the doctrines of Calvin, and the 
eke of Presbyterianism upon the rums of Episcopacy, the 
Aturgy, and the Articles; all their designs were viewed 
with jealousy, and resisted with vigilance by the supporters 
of our established ecclesiastical polity and doctrine. The 
unfortinate abuse of metrical Psalmody to the purposes of 
favaticism and popular excitement, both in France, and in 
our oWn country, may have also contributed to prevent its 
receiving afy regular sanction by a solemn recognition of the 
Church, or act of the Legislature. And, although Areh- 
bishop Parker was undoubtedly a favorer of metrical Psal- 
mody, having himself prepare’ a Version of the whole book 
of P salms, and engaged the celebrated composer Tallis to 
set them to music, yet he seems to have taken no steps to in- 
troduce his own Version, or to regulate the performance of 
congregational Psalmody, by ecclesiastical authority, ‘The 
metrical versions which we possess are the work of private 
individwals ; they have indeed been introduced into our 
Charches by Royal allowance, and have received the addi- 
tional sanction of Episcopal recommendation ; but their use, 
though permitted, has never been enjoined ; nor has the 
Church made any provision for uniformity of practice in this 
respect, or guarded against the indecencies and disorders 
which are too apt to grow out of individual caprice, or want 
of judgrient in their adaptation to the purposes of parochial 
singing. 
Had not a combination of unfortunate circumstances de- 
prived thé Charch of the active superintendance of her 
synods, it is probable that some iil would jong ere this 
have been devised for an evil which wa been seen and de- 
lored by the Clergy of all ranks. The mischiefs which 
Psalmody has produced, when under the divection of the 
fanatical and turbulent, have long ceased to be urged as-an 
argument against its proper employment. It has been proved, 
even from its abase, to be an instrument of great efficiency ; 
and, im a wiser Spirit, the advocates of true piety and sincere 
devotion have endeavoured to bring it back to its legitimate 
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prirposes ; to use it, as was originally intended, for the godly 
solace and comfort of pious Christians ; and as the best means 
of profiting in parochial congregations by the acknowledged 
powers of music in “‘ exeitating and stirring up the hearts of 
all men to devotion and godliness.’’ For this purpose, it has 
not been thought a task uabecoming the dignity of dhe Episco- 
pal order to provide for the better performance of this part of 
our public service ; and the exemplary Bishop Gibson found 
time, even amidst the continual avocations of his metropolitan 
diocese, to frame a selection from the authorized versions, that 
“this divine and heavenly exercise,” as the good Prelate 
styled it, might be made in reality what the Scriptures re- 
present it to be, ‘a special means of edification.” Various 
other attempts have been made by private Clergymen, to se- 
lect passages from the old and new Versions, which might 
supply the more obvious uses of Psalmody, and prevent their 
bemy lost sight of in the random, and too often absurd choice 
ofthe parish clerk ; a choice by which, as is observed in the 
volame now before us, words have been used “as the mere 
concomitants of sound, and have excited no more interest in 
the singers, or hearers, than if they had been spoken ina 
dead or unintelligible language.” 

Still, however, the field is open. No selection or arrange- 
ment bas yet been produced of such acknowledged excel- 
lence as to be generally adopted ; none to which, perhaps, 
some reasonable objections may not be made. ‘The princi- 
ple, indeed, on which such a work ought to be conducted, has 
not yet been laid down distinctly by any who have under- 
iaken the task; it has generally been deemed sufficient to 
furnish a competent number of verses from the different 
Psalms, omitting those which are evidently inapplicable to 
the case of Christian congregations ;—but, except in the 
works before us, we are not aware of any endeavour to shew 
ihe legitimate objects of all such extracts ; and to lay down 
such rules for framing them, as may guard against any 
licentious or capricious garbling of the words of mspiration 
on the one hand, while, on the other, they may so far release 
the selector from the necessity of adhering literally and 
verbally to the authorized versions, as to enable him to render 
every extract a composition intelligible and complete in itself, 
conducive to the edification of those who use it, and 
plicable to some one of the legitimate objects of Psalmody. 

Mr. Kennedy’s two works naturally illustrate each other. 
Inhis ‘‘ Thoughts on Psalmody,” he has laid down the rules 
to which, according to bis view of the subject, al! selections 
from our metrical Psalms should be conformed ; and im his 
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‘* Church of England Psalm Book” he has shewn, that, by 
following these rules, a sufficient number of extracts not only 
unexceptionable, but edifying and attractive, may be made 
from our two authorized versions, to meet every exigency of 
a Church of England congregation. Assuming for the present, 
that the pubneigien by which Mr. Kennedy has been guided in 
making his selections, and Sa to the services of our 
Church, are anexceptionable ; we have little hesitation in re- 
commending his Psalm Book as far better than any which we 
have seen. He has culled from both the authorised versions 
passages always edilying, and often poetical ; passages which 
will never offend the ear or the feelings of a man of correct 
taste, and will seldom fail to produce in the minds of all who 
use them in a proper spirit, sensations appropriate to the sa- 
cred place and solemn object of their assembling. He has not 
lost sight of the efficacy of verse as a mediam of instruction, 
nor of the power of music in awakening the feelings. He has 
taken pains to inculcate, in his various extracts, important 

oints of Christian faith and duty; to afford the penitent 
boot amedium, through which to pour forth, its contrition 
and its supplications before the throne of grace ; to put into 
the lips of the mourner the language of resignation and 
hope ; to furnish the prosperous eid oh cheerful with an appro- 
priate song of gratitade and thanksgiving; and to provide 
for the members of the Charch at large expressions in which 
they may reverently and duly promote the glory of God, by 
setting forth his power and majesty, his wisdom, his justice, 
and his mercy, in terms borrowed from that revelation in- 
which he has been pleased to reveal his nature, as well as 
his will to man. 

The principles on which this selection has been made, 
and the rales which Mr. Kennedy has laid down for his 
own direction in the performance of his undertaking, are 
detailed at length in his “ Thoughts on Psalmody,” the 
contents of which we now proceed to lay before our readers. 
Mr. Kennedy has divided his subject into three parts. 

The first part contains a brief sketch of the history of 
sacred music, as derived from the Jewish to the Christian 
Charch ; and gradually improved, as the science was culti- 
vated, and the skill of performers increased, until it arrived 
at its present excellence. The music employed in the public 
services of the Church of England Mr. Kicanely traces up 
te that period subsequent to the Reformation, when the chant 
and the anthem were for the most part limited to our 
cathedrals and collegiate establishments, and congregational 
Psalmody had gradually obtained a footing in our parochial 
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Chorches. For the historical portion of his subject he is 
chiefly indebted to Burney’s Histor of Music; but he has 
added to the materials which he has thus culled, some 
appropriate observations of his own on the style and cha- 
racter of that music which should be used in our Churches, 


* Solemnity, (he says) which generally characterizes the works 
of our old composers, should always be found in the music of the 
sanctuary. Metrical Psalmody should possess this property ; while, 
at the same time, as designed for the people, it peculiarly requires 
that power of touching the heart, which i have already mentioned 
as necessary in choral harmony. Let it satisfy as much as ible 
the few who have taste and science ; but let the tunes of it be such 
as are easily learnt, and likely to interest the many who judge only 
by their passions and affections. 

* Of good parochial music, well performed, the practical re. 
commendations are these. It will best enforce instructive words, 
and make delight the vehicle of improvement. It will excite in 
those who hear it, a desire to join in it; yet it will be accompanied 
by a respectful impression, which will prevent them from so joining 
in it as to spoil its effect. This effect will extend, in a greater or 
less degree, to persons of every description. It will extend to those 
who for a time continue silent, as well as to those who sing. It may 
produce ‘ melody in the heart’ where there is none in the voice ; 
and thus good Psalmody may be justly thought a very useful part 
of social worship, particularly if we consider that it is commonly 
employed in praise and thanksgiving, acts of piety, which, more 
than any other, call for fellowship and admit of unanimity, and the 
former ef which is said to be 

‘ The jarring world’s agreeing sacrifice.’ 


* Sach concord in a public exercise of devotion, has a tendenc 
to produce similar concord in the relations of social life ; and this 
is one most forcible and distinguishing argument in favour of con- 
gregational singing, wp where it is brought to such perfec- 
tion, that the voices of a whole assembly are ‘all united in the ex- 
pression of one feeling,’ and all who are present ‘ perceive, not 
only, that they are doing the same thing in the same place, but do- 
ing it with one accord*,” P, 21. 


In order to produce this desirable effect, he recommends 
some associated effort for the Pt chiefly of promoting 
good parochial Psalmody, by forming a judicious selection 
of the best tunes; by circulating printed directions for the 





* « See an Answer to Gilbert Wakefield on Public Worship, by Mrs. Barbauld. 
See also vol. ii. p. 18¢, of the Classical Tour, by Eustace, whe speaks of the mem- 


bers of Catholic congregations throughout Germany and the Austrian dominions, 
as ‘all joining in chorus with a zeal and ardour truly edifyimg.’” 
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conduct and direction of Psalm singing in parish Churches, 
by the appointment of subordinate committees in each 
diocese or archdeaconry for the purposes of local superin. 
tendance, and ‘‘ by empowering musical professors con- 
nected with the society, to examine, in their appointed 
districts, at stated times and places, all organists, clerks, or 
teachers of psalm-singing, who may wish for the sanction 
of the society.” (p. 28.) How far any of there regulations 
could be carried into effect with advantage, we are scarcely 
ati tae to say; bat we fear that great opposition would be 
made to the practical operation of the last. Associated bodies 
of the longest standing and the highest character, have 
seldom ventared thus directly to interfere with the rega- 
lations of the clergy in their own parishes. Even the 
National Society has not yet been able to obtain the general 
concurrence of its members in a plan for securing uniformity 
of method and exertion in different schools within its 
union, by the appomtment of district examining visitors, 
acting under its sanction, for the purpose of communicating 
«more perfect knowledge of its system, and enforcing ad- 
herence to its rules. We much doubt, therefore, whether 
personages so feelingly alive to their own fancied importance, 
wnd so jealous of any interference with their professional 
a\oecations, as those whom Mr. Kennedy wishes to place 
under the direction of his projected association, could be 
induced to submit to any controul, but that of public and 
lawfal authority, It is however most desirable, that some 
steps should speedily be taken to rescue this part of our public - 
worship from the degraded and unedifying state in which 
it is for the most part found; and to render its cclebration 
what all the Church of England services were intended te 
be, and what all her litargical services andoubtedly are, 
decorous, interesting, and impressive, 

‘The second part of the volume contains the rules which Mr. 
Kennedy proposes to lay down, for the selection of extracts 
trom the authorized versions, for the use of parochial congre- 
cations. Le observes, that metrical Psalmedy, as it admits 
vf the adaptation of a great variety of words to such simple 
tunes, as may be best learned and used by a congregation, 
may be made the medium of imparting much valuable instruc- 


tion in the doctrines and duties of religion, And, as expe- 


rience has painfully convinced us, bow easily false doctrme 
may be disseminated by means of hymns ; we shall, if we are 
vise, take all due methods of propagating the knowledge of 
truth, by carefully selecting edifying and interesting passages 
trom the metrical Psalms, The following extract will explain 
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Mr. Kennedy’s ideas of the principle, on which all such 
selections should be made. 


« The proper and legitimate end of Psalmody can only be to 
express and increase our own devotion, and to edily one another; 
and, if so, what we sing must be appropriated to ourselves, or con. 
sidered as spoken by the Christian Church, in the name or on be- 
half of her members. 

“ The passages, therefore, which are sung, should not be such 
as only represent how other men served God in particular situa- 
ti ons, but such as we can use in serving him ourselves, and such as 
we can jointly sing to his praise and glory in the great congrega- 
tion. 

“ Passages, possessing in a greater or less degree, such recom- 
mendations, are those which alone necd be sung ; because, while 
every one must allow them to be the most eligible, a more than 
sufficient number of them may be found; and because, whatever 
benefit of another kind is derivable from the Psalter, may be drawn 
from it much more effectually when the prose translation of it is 
read in public or private, sel when every Psalm may be viewed 
and understood as a whole, in proportion as we know and consider 
what is necessary for that purpose. 

“ But such passages as I have mentioned, as those which alone 
ought to be sung, and for the following reasons :— 

“ It is DESIRARLE that we should understand the lessons which 
are read from the Old and New Testament, because they will pro- 
fit us in proportion as we understand them: but it is as endispensa- 
bly necessary that we should understand the meaning, and feel the 
propriety of what we utter when we sing, as it is that we should 
understand the meaning and feel the propriety of what we utter 
when we join in the prayers of the Church. Unless we thus pray 
with the understanding, we cannot (in the language of St, Paul *) 
pray with the spivit, that is, with true devotion, or properly speak- 
ing, we cannot pray at all. In like manner, in order to sing with 
the spirit, or with true devotion, it is one essential requisite (as we 
collect from the same authority) that we ‘ sing with the understand- 
ing also.” When we sing, the affections are supposed to be called 
into exercise, and this is what the Apostle means when he speaks 
of ‘ making melody in the heart to the Lord +,’ which cannot be 
tione unless the words we sing are both obvious in their import, 
and felt as applicable to our circumstances, hopes, and duties, as 
Christians. 

‘* They should not oly be jntelligible and suitable, but, in as 
recat a degree as possible, interesting. Where this is not the case, 
it would be better to have good melodies performed in the church 
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without words, or set to words in an unknown tongue, as the de- 
vout mind would then be at liberty to associate with them reflexions 
more worthy of the service and the place. The more excellent the 
music, the more it possesses of grandeur, pathos, or sweetness, the 
more is it to be regretted, when due care is not taken to render it 
instrumental in impressing upon us some truth or sentiment of a 
corresponding character, at a moment when, more than at any 
other, we are most of us open and alive to the best impressions, 
What epithet, indeed, deserves to be attached to the palpable in- 
congruity of rational beings and Christians, in the house of God, 
gravely and solemnly singing beautiful tunes to words which are 
barren of meaning, or, at least, of such meaning as they can feel 
themselves concerned in, and which, therefore, tend rather to lull 
and dissipate thought, than to elevate the imagination or affect the 
heart! 

“ It is, then, required by piety, by common sense, and by de- 
corum, that the words which we sing at church should be interest- 
mg; and those which are to be sung by a whole congregation should 
be interesting, not to a particular individual, under particular cir- 
cumstances, but to all who are present, and at the time they join 
in repeating them. For this end, they should convey some truth 
which all habitually acknowledge, some doctrine which ail unfeign- 
edly and reverentially believe, praise to God for instances of mercy 
and goodness of which all are or may be partakers, confessions of 
sin which all have more or less committed, prayers for pardon and 
sanctification of which all stand in need, petitions to be delivered 
from dangers, temporal and spiritual, by which all have been more 
or less assailed, or to which they are constantly exposed.” P. 40, 


Bat it is not easy to find in the Psalter matter of this kind, 


unmixed with passages of a different description ; although 
every part of it, when rightly understood and applied, may 
be “ profitable for doctrine, correction, and instruction in 
righteousness.” Portions of this sacred book which contain 
historical allusions or references to particular circumstances, 
in which the inspired authors were placed, or sentiments 
which derive their chief force and propriety from these 
cireumstances, or from the peculiar character of these by 
whom they were originally uttered, are clearly not well suited 
for the purposes of congregational Psalmody. Selections 
therefore must be made; the inappropriate and inapplicable 
parts must be omitted, and in this as well as in reducing toa 
proper form what is retained, great care and judgment 
shoald be exercised. 

The proper subjects for singing, so far as it constitutes 
a part of our worship, are thus pointed out by Mr. Kennedy. 


« In our Christian protestant Church the singing of Psalms, per- 
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mitted rather than appointed, is but a small portion of our service, 
which is comprehended under what bears the general title of 
prayers. In these prayers, sin is canfessed, forgivencss is implored, 
and every pious wish or sentiment, expressed in terms * so judi- 
cious, that the wisest may exercise at once their knowledge and 
devotion: so plain, that the most ignorant may pray with under- 
standing ; so full, that nothing is omitted which is fit to be asked 
in public ; yet so particular, as to comprise most things which we 
would pray for in private *.’ All who are afflicted in mind, body, 
or estate, are prayed for: they have an opportunity of praying for 
themselves, together with the congregation, whensoever troubles 
or adversities oppress them, and whether it be the subtlety of the 
devil or man that worketl evil against them. Enemies, perse- 
cutors, and slanderers are referred to, with a truly Christian 
petition that God would forgive them and turn their hearts. 
There is, therefore, no necessity for ne upon these points in 
vur singing psalms. They may, indeed, be occasionally intro- 
duced in them, but only in connection with other leading topics to 
which our attention should appear most evidently invited, These 
topics are the praise of God’s perfections; thanksgiving for 
the manifestations of his power, wisdom, and goodness, in creating, 
preserving, redeeming, and sanctifying us; the pleasures ef devo- 
tion; the inducements to worship, love, and obey him; to walk in 
the path of his commandments with patience, resignation, and 
fortitude; and to trust in him, as both able and willing to protect 
us by his providence, assist us by his grace, and exalt us to future 
glory. Whatever is calculated to. soften the heart, and inspire 
kindness and compassion towards our neighbour, is another sub- 
ject, peculiarly suited to congregational psalmody, in which we 

are supposed to unite as men who rejoice ‘in one hope of 
our calling.’”? P. 57. 


In order to render every extract intelligible, and to point 
out to the unlearned the peculiar sentiments, whether of faith 
or devotion, of penitence or praise, or thanksgiving, which it 
is intended to convey, or the doctrinal trath which it is 
designed to inculcate, Mr. Kennedy suggests the propriety of 
prefixing a title to each ; and the occasional addition of short 
notes, when the particular application of any word or 
passage, or its prophetical or doctrinal allusion cannot be 
otherwise clearly distinguished, without reference to the 
whole Psalm from whence it is taken. 

The next suggestion is one which will immediately recom- 
mend itself to every reflecting person by its evident pro- 
priety. For the end which it is intended to answer, every 
extract from a Psalm, to be used in singing, should be ren- 
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dered, if possible, as complete a whole as the Psalm trom 
which it is taken.” (p. 84.) For this purpose, a slight altera- 
tion of a word or a phrase may, in many instances be expe- 
dient, and in some absolutely necessary. ‘The rules which lie 


offers for the guidance of the selector in making such altera- 
tions, are as follow : 


“ First, to give an extract a proper beginning, where there 
would be a manifest impropriety in speaking of God withovt the 
mention of his name, which is done in the following, among many 
other instances: 


** I strive each action to approve 
To his all-seeing eye, &c. &c. 


«« It should be ‘ God's all-seeing eye.’ 


*« If the two following are wanted as the introductory lines of 
an extract, 


“ Happy, thrice happy, they who hear 
Thy sacred trumpet’s joyful sound, &c. 
the first line must be made to run in some such way as this ; 


‘* How blest, O Lord, are they who hear, &c. &c. &c. 


* Secondly. <A similar alteration in a word or phrase may be 
necessary, in order to connect two selected verses which in the 
}’.alm itself are at some distance from each other. 

‘* In a passage, for instance, before quoted from the 18th Psalm 
of the old version, it was desired to make the 2d and 6th con- 
secutive verses; and for this end it was obviously requisite that, 
the latter, which has these words, 


** I thus beset with pain and grief 
Did pray to God for grace ; 
And he forthwith, &c. &c. 
should be slightly varied, as is there exemplified. 


“ Thirdly. Something of the same kind must be done, should 
it be thought proper (which it would rarely be) to abridge two 
verses into onc, by throwing out what might be deemed extra- 
neous to the unity of the subject. Thus the following lines, 

** The sacrifices I require 
Are hearts which love and zeal inspire, 
And pious care no vows to break ; 
But to the wicked, thus saith God, 
How darest thou teach my laws abroad, 
Or in thy mouth my covenant take ? 
are an abridgment of two verses in the new version, beginning, 


 Think’st thou, that I have any need, &c. &c. &. 
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“Fourthly. It may be expedient to render an expression of 
confined and particular import, more general in its bearing and ap- 
plication ; for example, this verse, 


** © keep me in thy tend’rest care, 
Thy shel’tring wings stretch out, 
To guard me safe from savage foes, 
That compass me about— 


may be modified thus, 


‘* Keep me, O Lord, with tend’rest care, 
Thy shelt’ring wings stretch out ; 
‘To guard me from whatever foes 
May compass me about. 


“ This far a selector from the authorized versions may with 
propriety go, and sometimes must go, if he wishes to make his 
extracts connected and instructive. But within these limits he 
should scrupulously confine himself, and the occasional change of 
a word or phrase should never be carried so far as to alter the 
direct scope and sense of the text.” P. 84. 


If these boundaries are carefully preserved, we confess that 
we see no objection to those alterations being made which 
the sense may require: but perhaps, to meet every objection 
which may be raised against the practice, the word in the 
authorized version which has been changed might be given 
in the margin. We agree with Mr. Kennedy, that ‘‘ such 
wu book, would fulfil all the ends which might and should be 
answered by Psalmody. It would contain a series of short 
uud easily remembered lessons in Christian faith and prac- 
tice, and being cheaply circulated, it would, in place of 
larger and moie expensive works, be particularly useful to 
the major part of every congregation, by enabling them (so 
far as it went), to peruse with more edification than they 
could otherwise do, that prose translation of the Psalter, the 
whole of which is successively read, every month in our 
national worship.” P. 88. 

In the third part of his little treatise, Mr. Kennedy argues 
against the use of unauthorized Psalms and Hymns in the 
Church of England. An attempt has been made by some 
persons who are attached to the use of such compositions, to 
establish the legality of their introduction into our Church 
service by citing the following words of one of Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s injunctions, 

‘It may be permitted that in the beginning or in the 
end of common prayer, either at morning or evening, there, 
may be sung a hymn or such like song to the praise of Al- 
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mighty God.” It is evident, that the whole force of this 
passage depends upon the meaning of the word “ hymn;” 

and it may not be very easy to shew, that Queen Elizabeth 
had any other hymns in view, but such as were metri- 
cal versions of the hymns introduced into our Liturgy, or 
that version of the Psalms which was formally allowed by 
her predecessor King Edward the Sixth, to be sung in 
all churches. It cannot be admitted for a moment, that 
the rule of uniformity, so strongly laid down by a so- 
lemn act of the legislature, is superseded by the words of 
this injunction, which we conceive ean only be property con- 
strued, by reference to those regulations of the Established 
Protestant Church of England which had been suspended 
during the reigu ef Mary ; and whieh it was the great object 
of Elizabeth, in all her ecclesiastical directions, to restore. 
At the time when Mr. Kennedy’s volame was sent to the 
press, the question of the legality of using unauthorized 
hymns in our public service seemed likely to be decided by a 
competent ecclesiastical tribanal; and therefore he abstained 
from the discussion of the plea which the ‘advocates of the 
practice had set up. Those who wish to see some of the 
arguments against this practice strongly and satisfactorily 
stated, will do weil to consult the Appendix to a Charge de- 
livered by the present Bishop of Peterborough to his Clergy 
in July 1820. Mr. Kennedy limits himself to a statement 
of the inexpediency of using such hymns ; and we think that 
few unprejadiced persons will be found to defend a measure 
which, even if it were not strictly speaking illegal, is liable 
to so many objections, and may lead to so much abuse, inde- 
ceney, and error... It cammot be denied, that many of the 
hymns contained in collections which have found their way 
imto some of our churches, are grievously defective in point 
of taste, and will convey erroneous views of very important 
doctrines. Mr. Kennedy has not exaggerated the fact by 
saying that “ these metrical effusions are at one time dark 
and gloomy, at another light, coarse, and familiar; and not 
a few of them resemble amatory madrigals, full of unbecom- 
ing warmth and endearment, a mixture of the flesh and the 
spirit, with little of that reverence and solemnity which 
ought ever to be found in the addresses of man to the 
Sapreme Being.” (P.95.) For obvious reasons he has 
refrained from producing specimens of the most objection- 
able kind ; but he has given sufficient evidence to prove that 
errors of doctrine, as well as of taste, may be justly charged 


upon the hymns which are aetually in use in some churches. 
And he well observes, 
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« It may be asserted wich little fear of contradiction, that un- 
sound doctrine cannot be propagated in any mede which is more 
extensively and seriously prejudicial than in the form of hymns. 
Extemporaneous prayers and discourses from the pulpit may be 
heard and forgotten. Printed sermons are read by comparatively 
few, and by still fewer remembered. But hymns are read and re- 

sated by the young and old of all ranks and degrees, and are 
Nanded down in print from one generation to another. From their 
brevity and rhythm they are easily learnt by heart, and long re- 
tained, while in their poetical qualities they resemble distilled 
essences, which are powerful and deleterious, in proportion as they 
are concentrated. Passion, which constitutes the vital spirit of 
poetry, is more condensed in the lyrical species than in any other ; 
and the full force of it may operate in hymns (especially when that 
force is increased by the power of music,) although in finished 
excellence they fall infinitely below the ancient Greek odes, to which 
Bishop Lowth attributes such extraordinary influence, both moral 
and political, even on the populace, and respecting one of which 
he goes so far as to say, that if any thing like it had been sung 
among the Romans on a certain memorable occasion, ‘ actum pro- 
fecto fuisset de partibus deque dominatione Casarum: plus me- 


hercule valuisset unum “Aguodie wedroc, quam Ciceronis Philippica 
omnes,’ (De sacra poesi Hebreorum, Prel. 1.) P. 102. 


Some divines however have maintained, that the Psalms 
ef David, though highly valuable as a repository of compo- 
sitions peculiarly calculated for the purposes of charch music, 
are not snfficient of themselves to furnish all that a Obristian 
congregation may require in this department of its public 
worship; and that the aid of unauthorized hymus is there- 
fore desirable, and expedient. Dr. Maltby has stood for- 
ward as the advocate of this opinion; and Mr. Kennedy 
has thought it right to give his sentiments on the subject in 
his own words. As we shall venture to oppose to them some 
remarks which come from authority to which we are aocus- 
tomed to pay more deference, in justice to the learned 
Doctor we shall also first allow him to state his own view of 
the subject, as we find it given by Mr. Kennedy. 


“ Toa Christian congregation” Dr. Maltby says, “ something is 
wanting, which, in addition to the holy effusions of the Old Testament, 
may convey that clearer view of God's dispensations, those astonish- 
ing hopes and consoling promises which are supplied by the inspired 
peamen of the New. For although in sublime description of the at- 
tributes and perfections of the Almighty, in earnestness of sup- 
plication, and in warmth of adoration, the loyal Psalmist must ever 
stand unrivalled: yet his knowledge of divine things was necessaril 
incomplete, because the day-spring had not yet dawned from on 


high. Even under the influence of prophetic inspiration, David saw 
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but ‘as through a glass darkly,’ the saving truths of redemption 
and sanctification, These truths, therefore, taught as they were 
by our Lord and his Apostles, and illustrated by the great trans. 
actions of his life and death, may surely form in a Christian con- 
gregation as fit subjects for devotional melodies as the events of 


Jewish history and precepts of the Mosaic law suggested to the 
Holy Psalmist *.” P. 105. 


We shall of course admit, that “ the saving truths of 
redemption and sanctification” form as fit subjects for devo- 
tional melodies in a Christian congregation, as ‘‘ the events 
of Jewish history, and the precepts of the Mosaic law.” But 
it will, we think, be seen at once, that this is not a fair 
statement of the case. ‘The Psalms of David were not so- 
lected for the purposes of devotional melody, because they 
suggested the events of Jewish history, and the precepts of 
the Mosaic law. On the contrary, the very principle on 
which every judicious selector has proceeded, has been to 
omit the former altogether; and to introduce such of the 
latter as suggested, not the precepts of the Mosaic law only, 
but the everlasting precepts of righteousness, the conditions 
of salvation under the Gospel, as well as under the law. 
Dr. Maltby will surely not assert, that these are unfit sub- 
jects for devotional melody ; nor will he venture to say, that 
they are not most clearly and impressively suggested and 
enforced by the Holy Psalmist. But, in his opinion, “ the 
savings truths of redemption and sanctification” are but darkly 
intimated by the prophetic strains of the holy David; and 
therefore it seems to be necessary, by the aid of uninspired 
compositions, by hymns written with an express view to the 
inculeation of these truths, to supply the incomplete know- 
ledge of divine things possessed by the royal Psalmist. ) 

‘To this dictum of the learned Dr. Maltby we hope that 
we may be permitted, without offence, to oppose the senti- 
ments of one whose attainments as a theologian have never 
been questioned, and whose acknowledged discretion as a 
controversialist has affixed the epithet of ‘‘ judicious” to his 
name. ‘ What,” says Hooker, ‘ is there necessary for a 
man to know which the Psalms are not able to teach?” 
Among the valuable information which ‘ this celestial foun- 
tain yieldeth,”” he does not hesitate te enumerate “ repent- 
ance unfeigned, unwearied patience, the mysteries of God, 
the sufferings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the comforts 
of grace, the works of Providence over this world, the pro- 
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mised joys of that world which is to come, and all good 
necessarily to be either known, or done, or had.” i 

And, for this very reason, does this grave and prudent 
divine recommend and defend the ‘“‘ iteration of these 
Psaims” oftener than any other part of Scripture; and speak 
of them as especially calculated, when joined with sacred 
music, to draw forth those sensations, ‘‘ wherein a mind re« 
ligiously affected delighteth.” If further testimony on this 
subject be required, it may be furnished by a powerful writer 
but lately removed from us, himself a commentator on the 
Psalms, and one whose acute and vigorous mind was not 
easily to be deceived im its view of any subject, to the in- 
vestigation of which its powers were applied. Bishop 
Horsley says, “ there is not a page in the Book of Psalms 
in which the pious reader will not find his Saviour, if he 
reads with a view of finding him; and it was but a just en- 
comium of it that came from the pen of one of the early 
fathers, that itis a. complete system of divinity for the use 
and edification of the commen people of the Christian 
Church *.” , : 

We trust that we shall hear no more of this reason for 
the introduction of the crude, and too often erroneous com- 
positions known by the name of hymns, into the worship of 
our churches. 

But it is further argued, that - 


« The people in general have undeniably a strong partiality for 
hymns; and those separatists fram our communion, who have 
gained the most extensive dominion over the popular mind, have 
made such compositions the most powerful engines for the disse- 
mination and support of their tenets. The hymn book is, indecd, 
not only to them, but to no small number within our own fold, 
“ most favourite family book of divinity next to the Bible.’ 

, 106. 


This is undoubtedly true; but when it is made a question 
whether, while so much is thus propagated which may be 
unsound and injurious, the Church itself is not called upon 
to set forth and circulate what it judges and knows to be. 
salutary and good? The argument seems to us to be some- 
what shifted from its original and proper ground. |The 
point under discussion is, whether unauthorized hymns may 
be introduced; and stirely the frequent introduction of un= 
sound and injurious matter in this form is a strong argument 
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against the practice. If it be asked, whether, for the pur- 
pose of counteracting this evil, it is not desirable that a bymn- 
book should be compiled under the sanction of authority, 
by persons in whose judgment and orthodoxy the Church 
may confide? This is a distinct question which our rulers 
may be left to decide. A collection of hymns might doubt- 
less be made which, “like the Litargy, would breathe the 
purest spirit of devotion, with the utmost correctness of 
doctrine and sentiment;” but that such a collection would 
prove to be a sure remedy for the evil; or that it would 
supersede the use of the mischievous hymn-books now so 
widely disseminated, is unfortunately not so certain. It 
might hove a different effect; and the authorized use of one 
set of uninspired compositions, under the name of hymns, 
might seem with those who take little pains to discriminate, 
to give a kind of sanction to every book of the kind. It 
may be expedient, and certainly it is lawful occasionally to 
turn our adversary’s weapons against himself: but it by no 
means follows, that it is necessary or right to use all the 
weapons of which he may avail himself; and some better 
argument may reasonably be required by a conscientious 
defender of the truth for the use of any weapon, than that 
it has been successfully employed by others in support of 
error. 

Before we take our leave of this sensible and useful little 
volume, we shall bring one more passage before our readers, 
which forms the conclusion of the work. It is a fair speci- 
men of Mr. Kennedy’s style, and the sentiments are credit- 
able to his feelings, his taste, and his piety. 


** Devotional poetry must be entirely subservient to the subject 
of it, as to something far more excellent than itself. Its deepest 
interest must be thence derived ; yet it will not, therefore, lose its 
character as poetry, though in its influence on the human feelings 
it may in some respects be compared to the face of Moses, which 
shone upon the people as he came down from the mount of God. 
The poetry which is fit for psalmody should be pious and animated, 
but not vehement or enthusiastic ; its essential property should be 
sound doctrine and sober sense, which may nevertheless be for- 
cibly and happily expressed; the language may be plain, yet not 
inelegant; it may be simple, yet often on that account the more 
sublime ; it may be graceful from not being encumbered with or- 
nament; it may affect the heart so much the more, because it 
satisfies the judgment; it must be intelligible to the lowest capa- 
city, yet it may at the same time gratify the most correct and cul- 
tivated taste. 

“* The topics should be felt as of serious concern to a whole 
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congregation, and the grave manner of treating them should be 
suited to an act of worship in the sanctuary ; for in psalmody, we 
either perform such an act directly, when we address God in 
prayer and thanksgiving, or we perform it indirectly, when we 
declare and acknowledge respecting his word, his works, and his 
attributes, that which proclaims his glory. For this reason, senti- 
. mental refinements, epigrammatic conceits, and every approach to 
what is light or fanciful, must be studiously avoided in such poetry ; 
and it is to be hoped that whatever shall be allowed or appointed 
to be sung within the pale of our establishment, will no less accord 
with the services of the temple than the music of that most noble 
instrument the organ, which has a depth and solemnity of tone, 
even when it is so touched as to awaken, by its sweetness, the ten- 
derest sensibilities of our nature. 

“ If harmonious verse be of this description, it little matters 
whether it is called poetry or not; it is good composition, and 
having all the properties m shoe enumerated, it cannot be too good. 
From its polish it will only derive a finer edge to be more certain 
in its effect ; and many of its readers will most feel itas men, when 
they are least able to appreciate it as critics. 

“ Devotional poetry is never likely to be so successful as when 
it embodies or enforces some statement, truth, or sentiment taken 
from the sacred writings, whether it be from the prophetic parts of 
the Old Testament or the narratives and epistles of the New. It 
willbe so much the better if this can be done with brevity, and if 
the diction itself be so far scriptural as frequently 


“‘ To whisper whence it stole 
*¢ Its balmy spoils, 


“ For, after all, no uninspired compositions can ever equal the 
poetry of the Bible. The Psalter in particular, though it does not 
contain the most sublime specimens of this poetry, excels in ex- 
pressing with elevated simplicity and chastened fervour, most of 
the topics which public devotion can require. From this source, 
therefore, Christian Psalmody must draw the greater part of its 
matter, But it must be obvious that, in doing this, unlcss the 
members of the Church of England are confined to the authorized 
versions, a part of the same danger may be incurred which has 
wii justly apprehended from the introduction of unsanctioned 
1ymns, 

Me These versions (to recapitulate what has been already ad- 
vanced) are capable of being so used and applied, as to manifest 
the wisdom ef the church in supplying them. But for this end 
every thing depends on the judgment and care which are em- 
ployed in making selections from them, under the restrictions pre- 
viously stated. ' 

«« ‘These selections should be such as to render the musical part 
of our worship a service in which men of reflection can join 
readily, sincerely, and fervently Jog service in which there is 
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nothing to excite seruples in the conscientious; nothing which, 
uttered in our own persons, is unintelligible, ‘unsuitable, or liable 
to dangerous misapplication ; nothing which cannot edify the un- 
learned and interest the pious;- nothing which in its seasonable 
import and proper effect on the mind and conduct, may not, in 


spirit and in truth, set forth and promote the praise and glory of 
God.” P. 109. 


We wish to recommend these two works to the particular 
attention of all whe are desirous of promoting the use of 
good congregational Psalmondy: they unite precept and 
example: the rules which they lay down for the selection 
and arrangement of the words of a congregational Psalm- 
Book, are sensible, perspicuous, and easy of application; 
wnd the extracts which they offer for the use of the Church 
prove, that, by attention to these rales, our authorized ver- 
sions may be rendered adequate to all the high and holy 


‘purposes which the Psatmody of Christian worshippers 


should have in view; and may thus complete that ‘ beauty 
wf holiness” whish already characterizes every other portion 
ef our public service. 











Arr. Fil. An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, and of 
its Inhabitants. With Travels in that Island. By John 
Davy, M.D. FLRUS, Ato. 538 pp. 3h. Ids Gd. Longman 
and Co, 1821. 


THERE are, perhaps, uo people in the world, whose history 
and literature and opinions are so well worth the labour of 
studying, as those ef our own subjects in the East; and 
among these, the aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon are more 
espevially deserving of notice. Kandy, the imterior capital 
of the island, may be considered as the Benares of Boodhism ; 
and the Singalese furnish probably the best specimen of that 
religion, as it was originally stituted, of any people that 
now exist. As a somewhat equivocal proof of this we may 
remark, that it is in Ceylon that the mark of Boodhoo’s foot 
is still shewn upon the top ofa high mountain; and in Kand 
is still preserved one of his authentical teeth, set in diamonds, 
the possessor of which is lawful sovereign of the island, just 
us the possessor of Arundel Castle is suo jure always Earl 
of Arundel. We are happy to say that this valuable piece of 
ivory is new in the possession of our countrymen, 
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As the volume before us is; we think, the first account of 
the natives of the interior that we have met with since the 
conquest of Kandy in 1815, by General Brownrigg, we 
opened it, accordingly, with a degree of expectation pro- 
portionate to the importance of the subject; and without 
intending to praise the book im any very warm language; 
we may justly say that our expectations have not been dis- 
appointed. In the works of Indian travellers we always 
look for more instruction than entertainment; for they mix 
so little with the people among whom they reside, and ex- 
pose themselves sv little to mischances by any dangerous en- 
lerprizes in the gratificution of their curisosity, that, com- 
monly speaking, their accounts are more like reports drawn 
up forthe purposes of government, than like the narratives 
of persons relating facts that fell under their personal ob- 
servation, or adventures in which they themselves forméd a 
part. We have always a suflicient proportion of geography 
and statistics in their books, intermixed with descriptions of 
scenery, and ruins, and temples, and with dissertations upon 
castes, and the other superstitions of Indian religious poe 
lity: but of the people themselves, except in the gross, our 
Eastern travellers seem generally to know no more particu- 
lars, tian if the natives were merely so many sheep, to be 
described solely by their breed, or some other equally gene- 
ral characteristic. | 

Dr. Davy, in these respects, follows the example of his 
predecessors. Travelling through the country, in his palan- 
quin, and surrounded by his own servants, he saw little or no- 
thing of the natives, and consequently he tells us but little of 
them. But he made himself acquainted with the geography 
and external sarface of the island; informed himself of the 
religion of the people, their history, government, literature, 
and so forth; on all these subjects he has brought together 
a considerable quantity of useful information, and communi- 
cated it in a sensible and sufficiently agreeable manner, His 
book, indeed, bears marks of having been prepared in haste, 
und is sadly deficient in logical arrangement. The subjects 
which he discusses are, it is true, treated separately, but in a 
strangely perverse order; and it was not until we had read 
three hundred pages that we were able to discover why the 
book had been called “ Dr. Davy’s Travels in Ceylon.” At 
the end of the volume there happens luckily to be a slight 
account of three or four excursions which he made into the 
interior, which is not deficient in interest, because it is well 
wriiten; but in general the book is rather an account of 


, 


Ceylon, than a book of travels, and is deficient in all that 
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peculiar sort of interest which belongs to books of travels, 
properly so called. And such accordingly will be the cha. 
racter of the extracts which we propose to make from it. 

The kingdom of Kandy, which occupies the interior of 
Ceylon, and of which the volume before us professes to give 
an account, extends over somewhat more than half the 
island. According to our author, the whole of the island 
consists of about 20,700 square miles, and the extent of the 
Kandyan provinces may be estimated at about 12,300. The 
whole of the sea coast is low flat land; but as you proceed 
towards the interior, the country becomes more and more 
hilly, until at length it rises into high mountains, which, in 
some places, reach the elevation of four and even five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Adam’s Peak, the 
Sumennella of the Singalese, is about G152 feet, im perpen- 
dicular height 

The only metallic ores that have been discovered in Cey- 
lon, are iron and manganese, but neither of them in any con- 
siderable quantity ; no great bed, nor any vein of iron ore has 
yet been met with; and of manganese, only the black oxide 
is yet known. ‘The riches of its mineral kingdom must be 
looked for in its gems, of which it produces a greater va- 
riety, and of finer quality, than almost any other portion of 
the globe. 

With respect to the temperature of the climate, no tropi- 
cal country, perhaps, is more favoured. Its hottest weather, 
being temperate, eur author tells us, in comparison with the 
summer heats of the continent of India. On the coast the 
mean annual temperature is, between 79 and 81°. In the in- 
terior of the island, the temperature is, of course, less easy 
to calculate, on account of the great diversity of heights at 
which different places are sitaated. The mean annual tem- 
perature of Kandy, which is at an elevation of 1467 feet, 
above the level of the sea, was in the year 1819, about 
72.75. But that which more than any other cause renders the 
climate and residence of Ceylon particularly agreeable to an 
European is, the quantity of rain which falls in frequent and 
regular showers. Scarcely a month passes without rain, and yet 
a whole day of it is very uncommon, It is this which 
gives that aspect of verdure to Ceylon, which immediately 
eatches the eye and excites the admiration of those who 
have been accustomed to the parched soil of most other 
places m the torrid zone. Nor is it, as with us in Europe; 
tor although the weather be rainy, it is yet not unsettled ; 
the rain falls day after day, in regular sequence, always begin- 
ning bali an hour or an hour later on every succeeding one, and 
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gradually increasing or diminishing in quantity. The whole an- 
nual amount is, in Ceylon, immense; being at least three 
or four times greater than in England. During twelve 
months that a rain-gauge was observed at the Military Hos- 
pital at Kandy, during LSL9, the quantity that fell amounted 
to 84.3 inches. It will easily be supposed that in Ceylon 
the rain does not descend in what we call a Scotch mist; 
our author at Colombo once witnessed a fall of 3.2 inches, 
in twelve howrs. One of the most agreeable effects of such 
a climate, in a mountainous country, is the number of streams 
and rivers which are thus produced; nota valley in Ceylon 
is without its perennial stream, and many of them are con- 
siderable rivers. With respect to the salubrity of the cli- 
mate, the south west coast, and all the mountainous districts 
of the interior, are remarkably healthy. But the low wooded 
ground between the sea and the mountains is as remarkably 
the reverse. It is, generally speaking, however, a very 
healthful island. 

The next subject which attracts our author's attention, as 
connected with the natural history of the island, is that of 
snakes, and the supposed venomous animals with which 
Ceylon (very unjustly indeed, as he thinks) is commonly be- 
lieved to abound. ‘This is a part of natural history suflici- 
ently curious and important, but jt seems a little unac- 
countable, that it should be the only department in the pro- 
vince of animated nature to. which he directs his attention. 
Dr. Davy mentions some alaresng particulars, connected 
with the experiments which he made upon the bites of se- 
veral venomous animals which are found in the island ; and 
the result seems to be that neither the number nor the dan- 

er of them is at all formidable; the only animal of this 
bind that seems to be really and seriously annoying, is the 
Ceylon Icach : a little minute reptile that is never more than 
half an inch long, and commonly much smaller. It 
abounds, however, in every part of the island, and is 
found more frequently upon stones and among moist leaves 
than in the water: our author tells us that 


“ Those who have had no experience of these animals,—of their 
immense numbers in their favourite haunts,—of their activity, keen 
appetite, and love of blood, can have no idea of the kind and ex- 
tent of annoyance they are to travellers, in the interior, of which 
they may be truly said to be the plague. In rainy weather, it is 
almost shocking to see the legs of men on a long march, thickly be- 
set with them gorged with blaod, and the blood trickling down in 
streams. It might be supposed, that there would be little diffi- 
culty in keeping them off; this is a very mistaken notion ; for they 
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crowd to the attack and fasten on, quicker than they can be re- 
moved, I do not exaggerate when I say, that I have occasionally 
seen at least fifty on a person ata time.” P. 103. 


With respect to the population of the island, the number 
is of course only to be approximated. In 1814 the whole 
amount in the maritime districts, which have long been in 
our possession, appeared by a census to be ahove 476,000 
souls. And our author is of opinion that the population of 
the interior is probably not above 300,000 more. This is a 
thin population for a country so favourably circaumstanced, 
with respect to natural advantages ; but our author points out 
several causes of its present depopulation, most of which, it 
may be hoped, will be removed, now that they are quietly 
placed under a just and enlightened government. 

The inhabitants may be divided into two great classes ;— 
the aborigines of the country, who almost exclusively occupy 
the interior ; and foreigners, whether Malabars or Moors. 
‘The last mentioned of these are_scattered all over the island, 
much in the manner of Jews in Europe; but the Malabars 
live exclusively in the maritime provinces. It is only with 
respect to the Singalese, or natives of the interior, that we 
need feel any particular cariosity. The Malabars of Ceylon 
are much the same as upon the continent of India; but the 
natives of the interior are a peculiar race in many respects, 
beg perhaps, as we before observed, the only genuine wor- 
shippers of Boodha, that are now to be found in the east. 
‘The Chinese, the Burmhans, the inhabitants of Java, and of 
many of the islands, may be classed as coming under this 
denomination ; but, among all these, the distinctions of caste 
have been done away, and various other changes introduced, 
that have considerably changed both the forms and the spirit 
of their ancient mode of religious belief. Of this belief, Dr. 
Davy has given a tolerably full and very entertaining account. 

The term Boudhou, or Boodhoo, he tells us, is a generic 
term, signifying wisdom ; and is specifically applied to human 
beings of extraordinary facnities and attainments, a cer- 
tain namber of whom is fated to appear in certain stated 
periods of time, in order to reform mankind, and to restore 
the purity of religion among them. Of these, all have now 
as with the exception of Nitré Boudhoo ; the fourth 
or last Boudhoo was Goutama, who, among strict Boodhists, 
is the sole object of religious veneration. ‘To write the life of 
this extraordinary person, we must commence his history se- 
yeral hundred years before his birth; for he experienced an 
innumerable varicty of modes of existence befure he tuck 


‘ 
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upon him the form of Goutama Boodhoo ; our ‘author, how- 
ever, charitably commences his history so low down as the life 
immediately preceding that in which he appeared upon earth, 


“ In the life immediately before that in which he became Bood- 
hoo, he was called Swata-katu, and was a god inhabiting Toosita- 
dewia lochd. One thousand years before the event, the great 
sign announcing it appeared to the gods and Braclhmeas in ten 
thousand worlds: the sign was, a man dressed in white, with a 
white crown on his head, tlying through the air, proclaiming—* In 
a thousand years Boodhoo will appear.’ This period in heaven 
seems as a moment only on earth. The gods no sooner heard the 
report, than they hastened to the dwelling of Swata-katu, told 
him that the destined time was at hand, and that his great actions 
rendered him worthy of the Boodhooship he was about to receive, 

« Swata-katu then reflected on five circumstances. ile first sa- 
tisfied himself that the time was really nearly arrived for him to 
appear, the age of man being one hundred and twenty years: were 
it less—-were it one hundred, mankind would have been too vicious 
tohave been benefited by his instructions ; and, were it much more 
—were it one hundred thousand, too virtuous and happy to have 
required them.” P. 206. 


At the appointed time he disappeared in heaven, and was 
born of the queen of Sododen. As soon as the king of So- 
doden heard of the event, he sent for his astrologers to learn 
what was likely to be the lot of his son’s life; and the 
sage, Kalidiwella, having heard great rejoicings in heaven, 
paid a visit to the king upon the occasion ; and his expec- 
tations of the extraordinary character of the child were not 
deceived. ‘The king, in presenting him, tried to join the 
infant’s hands to salute the sage; bat the child, to the fa- 
ther’s borrer and the sage’s astonishment, placed his fect 
upon Kalidiwella’s head ; a liberty that no being in the three 
worlds was privileged to take. However, Kalidiwella was 
reconciled to this unexpected salutation, upou discovering 
the two hundred and sixteen signs (of what, we are not 
told) upon the soles of the child’s feet, and the thirty-two 
marks of beauty on his body; and he departed ajfter tell- 
ing the king that his son would be Boodhoo ;—a piece of in- 
formation of which it seems that the father was quite unable to 
divine the import. The manner of Siddharté’s call to the 
ministry, (for this was the name given to the future Boodha 
by his father) was as fullows: 


“ When in bis 29th year, the prince preparing one day to step 
inte his carriage with his minister, Channa, saw a very old and 
very infirm man tottering along, barely supporting himself with the 
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aid of a stick. He begged an explanation of his minister, of this 
novel sight. Channa replied, ‘ It is an old man, and we are all 
subject to old age.’ Siddharté, instead of going to his pleasure- 
garden as he had intended, returned thoughtful and sad. Another 
day, on his way to the garden, he saw a man very sick, lying on 
the ground, unable to stand. The sight distressed him, and he 
suddenly returned home. Another day, going the same way, he 
saw a putrid dead body. Afflicted greatly, he proceeded to the 
garden, and there met a Tapissa. ‘To his enquiries who he was, 
his minister replied; ‘ He is a man who endeavours to get rid of 
the three evils we have witnessed,—old age, disease, and death.’ 
The prince remarked,—‘ It is good, Channa, for us to be like 


him ;’ and at that instant he resolved. to depart and become a 
priest.” P, 208. 


Having thus taken upon him the office of priest, Siddharté 
renounced his birthright, and all the pomps of the world, and 
set out upon his travels. Theshistory of his adventures we 
shall give entire in our author’s own words. 


‘¢ Siddharté proceeded alone to Rajahgha-neura, living on alms. 
The people who saw him, equally surprised at the beauty of his 
person and his noble presence, imagined he was a god come down 
to witness the miseries of mankind. 

* From Rajahgha-neura, he went to Ooroowella, where he stayed 
six years, performing the most difficult actions of the Tapessaays,— 
as remaining stationary, and eating nothing but the leaves of the 
trees that dropped around him ;—as, gazing on the sun, between 
four great fires, &c. This he did, not that he approved of such 
actions and cunsidered them beneficial and laudable, but, on the 
contrary, to show the devotees present that he could accomplish 
them and despise them as vain and useless, By the severity of the 
trials he submitted himself to, his head had become bald, and his 
bodyexcessively emaciated, He recovered his health,which appeared 
ruined, whilst performing another tapass, of a much less difficult 
kind, and better suited to his disposition. It was called Mad- 
diama-prati-padarwa, and consisted in abstaining from evil, in 
practising what is good, in gaining a subsistence by such actions, 
in meditating on them and on good intentions, in the enjoyment 
of happiness resulting from the consciousness of having done good, 
in the absence of covetousness, anger, and rashness, and in an ex- 
emption from the passions. Whilst engaged in this tapass, he had 
five dreams, from which he plainly perceived that he was speedily 
about to become Boodhoo. 


“ He neat went to Senatini, and seated himself at the foot of a 
sacred Banyan-tree, called Ajapallé, at the time that a neighbour- 
ing princess, in compliance with a vow, was about to make an of- 
fering to it, expressive of her gratitude for being blessed with a 
chi u, ulter having been long barren, The offering was to be rice, 
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dressed without water. The milk of 1000 cows, fed on liquorice 
leaves, was given to 500 cows; theirs to a smaller number; and 
so on, till the number thus fed was reduced to ten, and with their 
milk the rice was prepared. When the offering was ready, the 

incess sent a servant to learn if the tree were decorated accord- 
ing to her orders. The maid seeing Siddharté, supposed he was 
a god, and ran back and told her mistress that the god of the tree 
was out. ‘The princess, believing this report, put the rice in a cu 
of the value of 100,000 pieces of gold, and presented it, not to the 
tree, but to the prince. | 

« He next went to the river Niranjara, where, having made the 
rice he had received from the princess into forty-nine balls, he ate 
it, and threw the dish into the river, on the surface of which it 
floated up the stream. 

“ The same evening he was presented by a Brahmen with eight 
bundles of kusa grass, which he carried to a Bo.tree to sit on. 
When about to be seated, a diamond throne, fourteen cubits high, 
rose from the earth to receive him. He was here visited by the gods, 
who remained with him till night, when they fled on the approach 
of Marea, prince of the infernal regions, who came to oppose him 
with ten bimberah of demons. Marea attacked Siddharteé in a va- 
riety of ways, with his elephant, with his Chakkra-yoodé (ring 
weapon), and with nine different. kinds of showers, as of boiling 
mud, burning coals, sharp weapons, &c, but without the least ef= 
fect. Finding violence useless, Marea claimed the throne as his 
own, saying, ‘ Siddhart, that seat is mine, not yours; I can pro- 
duce evidence of it; and unless you can prove the contrary, you 
must acknowledge it mine.’ ‘Ihen all the attendant demons yell. 
ed—‘ The throne is Marea’s!? No one appeared for the prince ; 
but suddenly on his side there were thundering voices declaring 
for him, issuing from the earth, the mountains, and the heaven. 
Thus every way baffled, Marea and his infernal legions retreated, 
and the gods returned to pay their homage. 

‘“‘ During the remainder of the night, Siddharté acquired every 
species of wisdom, all of which are comprehended in the four prin- 
cipal, viz. the knowledge of his former births and eminent virtues, 
and those of others; the power of seeing the past and the future ; 
acuteness of wisdom, enabling its possessor to penetrate and com- 
prehend every thing ; and the power of banishing all worldly pas- 
sions, and the disposition to enjoy the happiness resulting from that 
state of exemption. 

“ The following morning, Siddharté became Boodhoo, and from 
the name of his family he was distinguished by the title of Goutama 
Boodhoo. P. 210. 

‘‘ The remainder of his history, were it relates the least in de- 
tail, would occupy volumes: I must confine myself to a very gene- 
ral abstract, which alone it is in my power to give. 

“ The greater part of the remainder of his life Boodhoo spent 
in Kosol-ratta, residing in the city Sra-wasti-neura and in the tem- 
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ple of Jetawanoramay, which was one of eighteen magnificent 
temples built for him in that city by a wealthy individual. He 
passed his time in meditation, in occasionally visiting other coun- 
tries, and in preaching not only to men but the gods. Ceylon he 
is said to have visited three different times ; and it is generally be- 
lieved that he left the mark of his foot imprinted on the rock on 
the top of Adam’s Peak. His days he devoted to men, in preach- 
ing to them and converting them; and his nights to the gods, 
who assembled to listen to him. He was so successful in convin- 
cing those whom he addressed of the truth of his doctrines, that he 
often daily converted many Asankeyas, (a number too immense to 
be comprehended.) The powers which he exercised in reforming 
mankind were more than human, and quite miraculous. He could 
assume any form he chose. He could multiply himself many hun- 
dred times ; or, produce the appearance of many hundred of Bood- 
hoos, in every respect like himself, with rays of light issuing from 
every pore of their skin, eee occupied,—some standing, 
some sitting, and some preaching: He could go any distance in 
an instatit, even as fast as thought,—through the air, under water, 
or under the earth. When he “preached, his face appeared to all 
his audience, though surrounding him in a circle; people of all 
languages understood him,—and “all, however distant, heard him 
distinctly, excepting those who were too deep in vice to be re- 
formed, and who were as the deaf, and, though close to him, 
heard nothing. A learned man who followed him every where 
during six months to* ascertain if he were the true Boodhoo, 
never saw the impression of his foot, not even a flower bent on 
which he trod, or a cushion pressed on which he sat. His good 
qualities equalled his extraordinary powers, and are said to haye 
been boundless and to bafite description. 

** Ile expired in the cighty-fifth year of his age, after having 
been Boodhoo forty-five years, and accomplished the reformation 
of a great portion of the world and its conversion to his religion. 
On his death-bed, he called the god Sacrea to him, and bid bim 
watch over and protect his religion, during the space of five thou- 
saad years, when his elements would re-assemble and arrange 
themselves in his image, under the very Botree which shaded 
him when he beeame Boodhoo, and having performed many mira- 

cles, be dissipated fyr ever. Sacrea accepted the trust confided in 


him, and dele egated it to Visnu and the other gods who guard the 
earth.’’ DP. Z)4. 


Boodheo is said now to reside in Niwant. What this 
place is, or where, is a mystery about which the priests of 
Boodha are averse to talk ; observing, that if men knew 
what it was, they would not like it, but prefer worldly things, 
as Dies do bad sinells. ‘Phey have no concealment, however, 
with respect either to the nature or the geography of the 
places appointed for the wicked, Of these there are cight 
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principal ones, of which the names are given, accompanied 
with a very accurate description. 


« They are all metallic hollow squares, composed of different al- 
loys of the Common metals, and without any openings. In each 
there is an intense five, which burns constantly without fuel. 
Though they do not differ in kind, they do in degree; the lowest 
being the largest and hottest, and the punishments inflicted in 
them proportionally more severe and of longer duration, Sinners 
are doomed to different hells according to the degree of their 
crimes ; thus, those who are merely guilty in thought and intention 
descend to the first hell; and as the crime deepens its dye, the 
sinner sinks lower. For each great sin, there is a particular kind 
of punishment :—for murder, the wretch is perpetually murdered, 
and the very act that he has been guilty of, in all its minute cir. 
cumstances, is constantly repeated on him; for stealing, the sinner 
is punished by gems of great value in appearance, tempting him 
to seize them, and when seized, turning into fire; the drinker of 
spirituous liquors is drenched with melted lead; the liar is con. 
stantly tormented by the application of red-hot irons to his tongue; 
and the adulterer is punished perpetually by climbing up and down 
a thorny tree in ge of his paramour, whom, when he is below, 
he sees alluring him above, and whem, when he has forced his 
painful way through the thorns to the top, he sees practising the 
same arts below. Besides these particular punishments there are 
innumerable others. They all suffer dreadfully from intense heat, 
and from hunger and thirst, the pains of which are heightened by’ 
the expectation of gratification, which instead of enjoying. they 
swallow fire. Besides, they are subject to be impaled on burning 
brands, and to be flogged whilst burning, and to be cut and chipped 
and fashioned like wood, Their tormentors are sinners like theme 
selves, in the form of caffers, dogs, and crows, of the most mon- 
strous appearance, and armed with tecth and claws of the most 
formidable kind. The most wicked are uncommonly fat and fleshy 
and attractive; whilst those who have sinned least, are extrenrely 
thin.—mere skin and bone—perfect natural skeletons, with little 
feeling and no charms for their hungry tormentors.’”” —P. 200, 


The death of Boodhoo, which is the great wra of the 
Singalese, is fixed by our author at about 500 years before 
Christ. The writings in which his system of religion are 
contained are extremely volaminous, but often are so ob-_ 
scure as to be totally unintelligible. ‘They are rarely to be 
found except in Ceylon, where they are to be met with in a 
complete state, and where alone, indeed, the worship of 
Boodha is continued to be kept up e@ecording to the forms 
prescribed in them, Our author gives a long account of the: 
State of this religion, as*it at present exists in the island ; 
and we were surprized to find bow regularly organized an 
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establishment it possesses. At Kandy there are two lar 

colleges, to one or other of which all the priests in the island 
belong. ‘The number of these is large; our author conjec- 
tures about 4000; they are systematically educated and re- 
gularly ordained, alter undergoing a long noviciate, and 
passing through a suitable examination. Every priest pos- 
sesses, or is attached to a particular temple ; and the num- 
ber attached to any single one, varies from one to thirty, who 
are all supported either by alms, or by the produce of the 
lands belonging to the fraternity. ‘This part of the volume 
before us is full of particalars that are curious and valuable, 


but we can only extract here and there a passage as speci- 
mens of the whole. 


. 
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**'The duties of priests, both private and public, are peculiar. 
They are all required to observe the ‘I'riwededooscharitie and the 
Pratipatti. ‘ile first are prohibitory commandments, forbidding, 
1. killing animals; 2. stealing; 3. committing adultery; 4. lying; 
5. drunkenness ; 6. eating at night; 7. resting on high beds; 
$. amusements, as singing, dancing, &c.; 9. accepting gold or 
silver; and 10. wearing flowers and using perfumes.—The Pra- 
tipatti order them to show, |. ‘The same attention to the relics and 
images of Boodhoo that were paid to Boodhoo himself whilst 
alive; 2. to respect religious books; and, 3. to respect elder 
priests like their own parents. ‘Three times every day worship 
and respect should be paid by priests to Boodhoo, to religious 
books, and to senior priests. The worship of Boodhoo, of his 
: relics and images, should be observed at about sunrise, and sunset, 
" and at noon. It consists in presenting flowers betore’his shrine, 

in repeating certain prayers, in making a certain number of 

prostrations, and in observing a variety of forms, which it would 

be tedious to describe, and not very easy to comprehend. I was 
i once present in the Sanctum of the principal temple in Kandy, 
, during the whole ceremony of the evening service; what I saw 
strongly reminded me of the ceremonial of high mass of the Ro- 
i man catholic church; incense being burnt, perfumed water scat- 
‘ tered about, &c. &c. The worship paid to religious books con- 
see sists in offering flowers before them. So valk a 2s are they in 
by fi their respect to books, that they will not touch them till they lave 
a made their obcisance, as to a superior; nor sit down, unless the 
ei books present are placed, as a mark of distinction, on a shelf or 
ie table above them. ‘The worship that priests pay to their seniors, 
Dp consists in prostrations ; on their knees, generally, with their hands 
 o uplifted, and the head bowed to the earth, they beg a blessing, 
oe which is bestowed by the elder priest stooping forward with his 
. hands closed. 

** On each of the four holydays (poheya) that occur in every 
lunar month, the priests should preach to the people assembled at 
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the temple, inculcating lessons of morality and the duties of re- 
ligion. The day should be kept like our sabbath, and devoted to re- 
ligion and rest frem labour ; but it is not :—indeed, so little atten- 
tion is paid by the people to a pohoya, that unless one were told 
of it, one would not suppose that they were acquanted even with 
the term. 

“ Every fifteenth day, the priest of each temple should assem- 
ble in their poega, and hear the rules for the direction of their 
conduct read. Before the lecturer commences, the chief priest 
proclaims,—*‘ If any one be present, whose sins will not permit 
him to sit whilst our doctrines are repeated, let him oe toe . 
Should an individual be guilty of a slight offence merely (and they 
reckon a million of this description) he may confess it immedi- 
ately, and having been admonished, is at liberty to remain and 
sit down; but, if the offence be of the first magnitude,—if he be 
guilty of hypocrisy, or stealing, or fornication, or murder,—he 
must quit the assembly, and after trial be expelled the — 
and punished. Once, annually, the priests in general of each col- 


lege should be assembled by the chief priest, to be examined and 
exhorted.” P. 222, 


' The rank ofa priest, next to that of Boodha, is considered 
as the most exalted in the universe; even superior to that 
of the gods. In consequence they never worship these, who 
appear to be merely a sort of demons, but when they preach 
invite them to be of the audience. During the three months 
of the rainy season they are not allowed to be .absent from 
their abodes more than six days ; and the reason is charac- 
teristic ; because it is considered indecorous in a priest to 
be seen walking under a load of wet garments. At the end 
of this season the people are assembled from all the country 
round, and a great preaching commences. Night is the 
time usually chosen. ‘Two pulpits are prepared in the porch 
of a temple, from which the people are addressed by a priest 
in each ; one of them reading texts from their sacred books, 
and the other expounding them and exhorting the people, 
much in the same manner as was formerly practised, and we 
believe still is, in the Jewish synagogues. 

The character which our author gives of these men, is 
very favourable. ‘Their manners are inoffensive, and their 
morals pure; and the doctrines which they preach, for the 
most part, extremely unexceptionable. Dr. Davy tells us, 
that in their exhortations to the people, they dwell scarcely 
at all upon the mysteries of their religion, but almost alto- 
gether upon the moral duties ; respecting which, their no- 
tions seem to be free from any considerable mistakes. In 
the following account of the wership of the people, there is 
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no greater mixture of error and idolatry, than may often, we 
fear, be censured in the adoration which the Reman Catho- 
lics pay to their saints. Boodha, for any thing we know, 
may have been as wise and as good a man as St. Thomas a 
Becket, and a pilgrimage to the spot where the mark of his 
foot is supposed to remain, as acceptable to the Deity, as to 
the shrine where the bones of the latter were interred. 


** ‘The people combine their worship with offerings, which they 
may make any day they choose, at morning or evening service. 
Their offerings consist of sweet-smelling flowers, which are de- 
livered to the ao priest, and by him arranged before the 
image ; whilst the people kneel, and either worship in silence, or, 
which is tere Foca pen devout, say or repeat after the priest, 
the Tisarana and the Panchaseele, thus, ** I worship Boodhoo, 
and acknowledge him to be all-wise,” &c”?— I do not deprive 
any animal of lile.”’—* I do not steal,” &e. Women as well as 
men may visit the temples for religious purposes; and indeed, as 
in most countries where there ig no restraint or prohibition, the 
Singalese women are to be seen at devotion more frequently than 
the men. 

“ Besides the preceding rules, there are some others of a moral 
nature, that the people are expected to follow ; such for instance, 
as direct giving alms; meditating on the uncertainty of human 
affairs ; living in a manner profitable te one’s self and others ; loving 
others as one’s self, &c. &c.”’ P. 226, 


Our author concludes his account of the worship and wor- 
shippers of Boodha with the following just and suitable re- 
flections. 


“ It is certainly highly creditable to the Boodhaical religion, 
that its morality ts so good and uncontaminated with vice and 
licentiousness. Considering itg moral system only, it is to be re- 
eretted that it is not more strictly attended to and followed. Priests 
ure frequently heard complaining on this head; but instead of 
exerting themselves to remedy it, they more casily satisfy them. 
selves with ac counting for it, and, on the sad principle of abso- 
lute fate and necessity,—the world, according to them, being 
now in its decline, yearly becoming more degenerate, vice and 
misery gaining strength, and virtue and happiness dwindling away. 
Another source of regret is, that such a system of morality shoul: 
be associated with such a monstrous system of religion,—a com- 
pound ef the coldest materialism, and the grosscst superstition, 
offering nothing consolatory, or mtellectual, or dignifying, or rae 
tional.” P. 227 


“sie 





We have no doubt, but that the above account of the 
worshippers of Boodha in Ceylon, though probably free from 
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any violent misrepresentation, is nevertheless a very flatter- 
ing account, and that some things are kept back, or omitted, 
which if pressed into view would perhaps materially alter the 
colouring of the picture. One thing however, at all events is 
plain; that of all the forms of heathenism, that of Boodha offers 
the fewest obstacles to the admission of Christianity ; and 
we look forward with sanguine expectation to the time when 
the religion of Christ shall supersede it, not merely in Cey- 
lon, but in many other parts of the East. The theory of the 
Boodha morality seems to be as free from corraption as that 
ofan unenlightened people ean reasonably be supposed; and as 
to its creed, it is ous necessary to enlighten the minds of its 
followers with Knowledge, and the absurdity and glaring 
impossibility of its tenets will soon operate their own re- 
futation. Nor are there to this the same obstacles as is pre= 
sented by the religion of the Gentoos ; because the distinc- 
tions of caste are very slight, comparatively speaking, among 
the Boodhists, even in Ceylon, where they still prevail; 
and in Ava and Siam, and other parts of continental India, 
they do not so mach as exist. In all these countries, more- 
over, the people are as generally instructed in reading and 
wriling as they are in England; so that we have only to sup- 
ply them with books in their own language, introducing a 
huowledge of geography, and of the most elementary facts 
in astronomy, and other popular branches of information, 
and the follies to which they are now addicted, will be as 
directly, and much more certainly exposed and cured, thay 
they would probably be by any arguments deduced fromthe 

truths and evidences of Christianity: with this difference, 
that all arguments drawn from this Jast quarter, assume at 
once the form of an immediate attack upon their prejudices ; 
whereas by the other method, the effect is produced silently 
and without allowing the mind an opportunity of putting it- 
self upon its defence. Only let us educate our Indian sub- 
jeets in useful knowledge, establish elementary schools for 
the peorer classes, and seminaries of a higher description 
for the rich ; make them acquainted with European arts, 
and injtiate them in the simplest and most easy sciences: and 
it will not be necessary to send out missionaries to teach 
them the errors and abominations of heathenism. ‘Phis they 
will tind out of themselves, much more quickly than by any 
arguments, or any expostulafions of ours; and when once 
they have made the discovery that Hindooism and Boodhism, 
are necessarily, from the nature of things, a mere tissue of 
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fables, then wilt be the time for the reapers to go forth to the 
harvest. 

It is not, indeed, advisable that we should in: the meaw 
while suspend afl efforts, of a more direct nature to convert 
our idolatrous brethren ; but we must only hope for insulated 
and single instances of success ; if we hepe for more, or aim 
at more until the proper season arrives, it may be feared, that 
our well meant labours will only retard instead of furthering, 
the great object which the nation ought to keep steadily in 
view. And on this accoadnt it is that the appointment of 
missionaries to our settlements in the East, more particu- 
larly, is a matter of considerable delicacy, and one in which 
indisereet zeal may be so misehievous. If we proceed 
cautiously ; above all, if we have patience, and cau restrain 
our eagerness to do good, by the sober calculations of hu- 
man probability, another generation need hardly pass over 
our heads, before all, and more than all, the zeal and ardour 
that we can enlist, in the blessed work of preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen, will find a fall and rich field for its 
exertion. But the present is not even seed time; it is the 
time tor preparing the ground and rooting ont the noxions 
weeds by which it is overgrown. Until this has been ef. 
fected, all our labours to imtroduce the great doctrines of 
Christianity into their minds will infallibly be thrown away. 

The absurdities of all the religions which prevail im the 
East, are as contrary to the truths of natura) philosophy as 
to the great truths of the Gospel; bat in one case they stand 

opposed to demonstration, and to the evidence of sense, in 
the other to facts, the truth of which depends altogether 
upon history. Now with respect to the shape of the earth, 
the motions of the planets, and the great physical laws by 
which the universe is governed, these may easily be explained, 
and cannot be disputed by those who are made to understand 
the proofs on which they depend ; but the minds of the hea- 
then must have had a long preparation in learning, before they 

can be made to understand the proofs on which the truth of 
Christianity rests; and after they are made to understand 
them, a difficulty will still remain, to show them that the his- 
tory on which their religious belief depends, is false. The 
Hindoos for the most part do not dispute the truth of 
the Gospel ; all that they contend for is, that the religion 


of Brahma is true also; and until we can convince them that 
it is a monstrous fable, the labour of converting them is like 
walking m a wheel ; where a person may move for ever with- 
out advancing a single step, and where the obstacle that op- 
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poses our progress is the want of resistance. ‘Tlie difficulty 
then we repeat, in the work of converting the Hindoos, ini 
the present state of their minds, is to open their eyes to the 
absurdities of their belief; but this we may rest assured, will 
never be effected by mierely contradicting the Vedahs by 
the Gospel. Speaking logically, Hindooism and Boodhisni 
ure not false because they are iiconsistent with the trath of 
Christianity ; for they were just as false before Christianity 
was preached as they have been since; but they are false 
because they are contrary to the nature of things; and tliere- 
fore if we wish to convert our Indian subjects from their er- - 
rors, we must begin by teacliing them the nature of things, 
so fur as they are capahle of apprehending them; and when 
we have convinced them of their errors, on principles which 
they themselves will have learned to admit, then will be-the 
time to instil into their minds those peculiar principles upou 
which they are to hope as Christians. 

This is the course which St. Paul himself adopted in simi- 
lar circumstances. When the great apostle was addressing 
himself to Pagans, as at Lystra; for example, he did not ad- 
dress his hearers in the name of Christ; of which they had 
never heard; nor announce to them the great mysteries of 
the Gospel, which it was not likely they should be able to 
understand ; but he confined himself to the great truths of 
natural religion, telling them to ‘ tarn from their vanities 
unto the living God, which made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all things that are therein ;” and quoting with the same 
view, to the Athenians before Areopagus, not the Bible, 
but one of their own poets: for St. Paul was too wise a 
man to address a people immersed in idolatry, in the sante 
manner as if he were speaking to Jews; well knowing 
that until they had first turned from their vanities, it would 
be a waste of time to speak to them of Christ; even though, as 
in the instance of the cripple at Lystra, he had just performed 
a miracle before their eyes. 

Our article has extended to a lengthso much beyond what 
we intended, that we have left ourselves no room for Some 
extracts which we had proposed to make from that part 
of the volume in which Dr. Davy describes the form of 
government which prevailed in Kandy previously to our 
taking possession of the kingdom, a great many parts of 
which are still retained under our administration of it. One 
of the most interesting portions of the work is the account, 
brief as it is, of the cireumstances that led to our dethroning 
the late king, and of the rebellion, which im a year or 
two afterwards broke ont among the Singalese, with a 
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view to regain their independence. To these parts of the 
book we can only refer the reader; but it is impossible 
to read the description of the ravages and depopulation of 
whole districts, by which the suppression of the rebellion 
was effected, withont suspecting our colonial government 
in the island, either of some very gross mismanagement, 
or of some very unnecessary severity. ‘This is a subject 
which we have no pleasure in dwelling upon; but we could 
wish either that our author had told us more or told us less; 
as it is, his book certainly is calculated to leave some very 
unfavourable impressions upon the mind. But we must now 
take leave of Dr. Davy, trusting that the extracts which we 
have made from his work, and the impartial commendation 
which we have bestowed upon it, combined with the in- 
trinsic interest of the information which he has to commu- 


nicate, will sufliciently recommend it to the attention of our 
readers, 


Art. IV. Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, through England, during the Reign of King 
Charles the Second (1069). Translated from the Italian 
Manuscript in the Laurentian Library at Florence. To 
which is prefixed, a Memoir of his — Illustrated 
with a Portrait of his Highness, and thirty-nine Views 
of the Metropolis, Cities, Towns, and Noblemen’s and 
Gentlemen's Seats, as delineated at that Period by Artists 
in the Suite of Cosmo. Ato. 512 pp. Mawman. 1821. 


In the Laurentian Library at Florence are preserved two 
large folio volumes in MS. containing the travels of the 
Grand Duke Cosmo ILI, while Hereditary Prince of Tus- 
cany. The narrator was Count Lorenzo Magalotti, one of 
the most learned and eminent men of his time and country, 
who afterwards held the oflice of Secretary to the Academia 
del Cimento, the earliest of those similar institutions which 
have since been established so largely throughout Europe. 
Among the many distinguished friends and correspondents 
of Magalotti may be numbered the great Lord Somers and 
Sir Isaac Newton, the latter of whom is said to have termed 
him Id Magaxino del buon gusto. The part of his work now 
selected for translation relates solely to England ; and if it 
does not abound with any very striking incident, it is at least 
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remarkable for good sense, simplicity, and accuracy of in- 
formation. 

It may be necessary to premise a few words relative to the 
illustrious traveller himself, who (since the memory of Grand 
Dukes” is not particularly durable) probably is but imper- 
fectly known to our readers, We shall borrow our notice 
as much as we can from the Memoir contained in the com- 
mengcement of this volume. Cosmo the Third was born on 
the 14th of August, 1642, and having been educated under 
the care of his mother, Vittoria of Urbino, a proud, sus- 
picious, weak and bigoted princess, grew up with a dis- 
position which is described, in somewhat strong colours, to 
have been alienated from all occupations of genius, inimical 
to poetry and music, averse from the natural vivacity of 
youth, and finding no pleasure bat in the conversation of 
priests and the ceremonies of the Catholic Religion. A’ 
husband with this temperament was not likely to be very 
agreeable to any young wife; and it did not need the com- 
pulsory sacrifice of a previous attachment to one of the most 
accomplished princes of his time to render Margaret Louisa 
of Orleans unhappy. Charles the fifth Dake of Lorrain, 
had inspired this princess with an unfortunate passion ; 
which manifested itself occasionally in modes rather uncom- 
fortable to her liege lord. On the second night of her mar- 
riage, partly by endearments and partly by threats, she en- 
deavoured to win from Cosmo a donation of the crown jew- 
els, at that time the richest in the world. Failing in her 
purpose, she stole a considerable portion, and bestowed them 
on her French attendants whom she aided to escape with 
the booty. After more than a year of storms and recon- 
ciliations, “‘ bellum, pax rursum,” which produced any thing 
but a revival of love, she was detected in forming an intrigue 
and projecting an elopement with a French barber: and 
soon after, in planning another escape with a band of 6yp- 
sies. In order to wean Cosmo from the infatuated attach- 
ment which in spite of these disgraceful, acts he entertained 
for his wife, his father, the Grand Duke Ferdinand, pro- 
posed a tour of some length; and in 1669, after traversin 
Spain and Portugal, his Highness landed in England, 
faithful translation of the journal kept during this latter. part 
of his tour is given in the present volume. 

In the following year he succeeded to the Ducal throne 
by the death of his father; and Margaret, by a series of 
artifices, withdrew herself from his dominions, and obtained 
a formal separation, on condition of passing the remainder 


of her days in religious retirement at the Convent of Mont 
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martre near Paris. Here she appears to have pursued a 
lite of the lowest and most unbridled debauchery ; admitting 
couriers and stable-boys to her favors, and scattering um- 
founded slanders against her injured husband. The Abhess 
of the Convent remonrstrated in vain at the hourly breaches 
of discipline which pollated her establishment; and was 
even heard to avow ‘that she could tolerate more readily 
the presence of the Devil himself, than that of such a rebel- 
lious and turbulent spirit.” On some attempt to enforce 
greater regularity, Margaret was driven to desperation ; and 
in the end set fire to the Conyent in order to effect her 
escape from it. A groom, whom she had promoted to the 
office of chamberlain, now enjoyed her confidence; and 
Cosmo felt apprehensions that his life as well as his honour 
might be the victims of her ungovernable fary. But the 
fascination which she knew well how to practise when her 
interests were concerned, gained her a powerful advocate in 
Louis X1V, who compelled the Grand Duke to enlarge her 
allowance and defray her debts. A drummer soon took the 
vacant place of the groom; and it is about this period that 


she expresses herself in the following pious terms to her 
husband. 


“T remain here with my holy sisters, and what leisure I have 
I spend in acts of piety, and in attendance upon the sick, having 
never relinquished my original design of devoting myself to their 
service ; not in an attendance upon the hospitals at Paris, because 
1 do not wish to be in a place where 1 haye friends or relations, 
but a hundred leagues from it, in a place where I am seen and 
known by no one, where I shall have nothing else to engage me, 
but vo think of God and the salvation of my soul. There is no 
danger that I should abandon this resolution ; 1 am tired of the 
world with which [ am too well acquainted, I therefore pray you, 
not for the love of me, but of that God whom we all adore, that 
you will contribute to the saving of my soul. This favour I ex- 
pect from your good heart, and from your generosity, that you 
will not refuse a request so just, and which will give you so much 


merit in the eyes of God, and will afford me the means of being 
happy here and hereafter.” P. 60. 


She finished her extraordinary career in 1721, and was 
followed by Cosmo himself scarcely two years afterwards. 
His life bad been embittered, in addition to his wife's infi- 
delities, by the failure of his family, which became extinct 
in the person of his son and successor John Gaston. The 
glories of the Medici were obscured by the two last princes 
of ther race, and the reign of Cesme LIt has been pre- 
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aounced the most unjust and disastrous which Tascany ever 
knew. 

No traces, however, of Cosmo's stern and melancholy cha- 
racter appear in the volume before us. The minuteness with 
which the punctilios of strictest etiquette ave regarded, ma 
sometimes call forth a smile; but, unless this Prince is muc 
indebted to the sagacity of his journalist, from these docu- 
ments only we should pronounce him to be a person of an 
itelligent, active, and inquiring mind. 

On the 23d of March, 1669, the captain of the vessel 
which conveyed his Highness trom Portugal, after diligent 
observations, computed himself to be mid-way in St. George's 
channel, when he had the mortification to learn from a ship 
which he boarded, that he was only betwixt England and 
Ireland. The mistake, honestly enough, is attributed nei- 
ther to bad weather nor contrary winds; bat to causes 
which, no doubt, were more blameable, the uncertainty of 
soundings, the irregularity of the time-piece, the inexperi- 
ence of the steersman, and the superabundant zeal of the 
captain, who perpetually interfered with the pilot's daties. 
We notice these circumstances oditer, as affording msight 
to the state of navigation in those days. The first Bri- 
tish port at which the Prince touched was Kinsale, where, 
among other information, he learned that the lord lieutenaney 
of Ireland was worth upwards of £40,000 sterling annually. 
We doubt if the profits of this office have materially in- 
creased during the lanes of 150 years. On his. disembark- 
ation at Plymouth, he was received by the civil and military 
authorities; and visited by Sir Jonathan Spark, who as an 
inhabitant of the town, and pessessing an estate of a thou- 
sand pounds a year in the neighbourhood, ‘* is consequently 
considered the principal person of the place.” Proceeding 
to Exeter, he was again greeted by the Corporation; and 
seems to have been impressed with the dignity of the sword- 
hearer, who always ‘‘ walks in boots,” with “a red hat on 
his head, embroidered with gold, which is never taken off, 
except to the King himself, because it was the cap of Henry 
Vill, who in passing through Exeter, made a present of it 
for this particnlar service.” At Hinton St. George, a seat 
of Lord Paulet’s, his attention was excited by an horticultural 
instrament which is sufficiently familiar to our modern gar- 
deners ; it was ‘‘ a stone cylinder, through the axis of which 
a lever of iron is passed, whose ends being brought forward, 
and united together in form of a triangle, serve to move it 
backwards or forwards :” the use of this singular machine we 
need searcely say is te keep gravel walks “ perfect!y level.” 
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The magistrates of Dorchester complimented his Highness 
on his entrance; but their costume betrayed their inferiority 
to those of Exeter. They were in black dresses, “ this 
being the distinction between the cities and towns; the 
former only having the privilege of using red gowns.” 

From Dorchester he was escorted “ by a great many horse 
soldiers belonging to the militia of the ‘county to secure him 
from robbers.” On his arrival at Wilton he was sumptuously 
entertained by Lord Pembroke, the visit of whose young un- 
married daughter he thus had an opportunity of retarning : 

** there was prepared for bis Highness at the head of the 
table, an arm-chair which he insisted upon the young lady's 
taking ; upon which the Earl instantly drew forward another 

similar one, in which the Serene Prince sat, in the highest 
place ; all the rest sitting upon stools. His Highness 
obliged the Ear! to take the place nearest to him though in 
his own house.” The evening’s amusement consisted in 
visiting a grotto rough-cast with pumice stone and cockle- 
shells, several fountains that played in different ways, anda 
maze-park. His Highness ent at Salisbury, and did a very 
good-natured act before he went to bed. Understanding 
that many ladies of the province were assembled at the 
house of the widow Platt, with the intention of coming to 
see him sup, he saved them this treuble by going to visit 
them himself, at the place in which they were congregated. 

There he passed half an hour, standing, and conversing 
familiarly, while two of them sang very indifferently. 

The strict incogniio which the Prince preserved, would 
not permit him to accept Charles the [Ind’s. offer of the Royal 
palace of Somerset House, in which the Queen Motker, Hen- 
rietta Maria, kept her court; accordingly, he was lodged in 
the house’ of the Earl of St. Alban’s, which had been pre- 
pared for him. ‘The same reasons prevented him from re- 
ceiving or paying visits to the French, Spanish, and Vene- 
tian Ambassadors, whom, however, he undertook to meet in 
a third piace. bm his arrival in London, he was detained 
at home three days by the dilatoriness of his taylor; and it 
was not until the fourth that he was introduced to the King. 
The Tower, Westminster Abbey, and other ebvious Lions 
naturally engrossed his attention for the first few days ; dur- 

ing which he was present at a sitting ef the Royal Academy, 
at that time in its infancy. The curiosities which most im- 
pressed him in their Museum, were such as we imagine 
would at present be condemned to the garret of some Sidro- 
phel in Duck Lane; viz. an Ostrich whose young were 


always born alive, a herb which grew in the stomach of a 
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Thrasli, and the skin of a Moor, tanned with the beard and 
hair white, At the ining’ s theatre, he seems chiefly to have 
remarked the freedom of manners, which permitted the ladies 
and gentlemen to sit indiseriminately, the beauty, lightness, 
and facility of change in the scenery, and the delightful sym- 
phonies before the commencement of the representation. 
Of the comedy itself, he observes, that it was in prose, 
witha confused plot adheri ing neither to unity nor regularity, 
“the authors having in view, rather than any thing else, to 
describe accurately the passions of the mind, the virtues, 
and the vices.” 


Idcireo quidam, Comedia, necne Poema 
Esset queesiveis. 


On the Duke of York’s first visit to the Prince, His 
Royal Highness was received by him in person, at a little 
distance from the door of the heuse. ‘* En ascending the 
stairs, as well as at the entrance, the most delicate respect 
and politeness was observed ;” ‘and the number and the 
angles of inclination in their respective bows appear to have 
been as nicely counted, and carefully regulated, as the dis- 
charges of artillery, with which the Prince was saluted on 
his disembarkation. The same ceremonies were observed 
at the Duke’s departure ; and notwithstanding a very ami- 
cable struggle, the Prince stood at the door till his Royal 
Highness’s carriage drove. off. ° 

On the evening of the 3d of April, the Prince conde- 
scended to see a very tall woman ; but as little is said of her, 
we are led to imagine, that she was much inferier either to 
sixteen feet Moll, or Monument Bet. A visit te Greenwich 
was sacceeded by one to Newmarket, both in company with 
the King. Audley End ; appears to have been the great at- 
traction ou the road; a mansion, which in spite of the de- 
structive fire which ‘consunied by far the greatest part of it, 
still holds a distinguished place among English Seats ; and 
which, if we may judge from the views taken by the Prince’s 
draftsman, could seareely be excecded in magnificence by 
any at that time in the kingdom. Charles was so delighted 
by it, that he treated for its purchase ; but by a wise pre- 

caution on the part of the owner, “as it (the money ) was not 
paid, the Earl (of Suffolk) still retains possession.” ‘The 
mornings at Newmarket were spent in hare hunting ; the 
afternoons in tennis, or the pursuit of dotterel ; unless on 
the racing days, when, at three o’clock, the King and his 
court, having ‘first stop ped to see Lord Blandford and Lord 
Gennain play at wa. repaired to the course. The horses 
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are described as being kept always girt, a practice whieh ig 
our days, we believe, for we are not very learned in these 
matters, is confined only to the period of training ; and to 
raise them to their full vigour, they were fed on soaked 
bread and fresh eggs. On coming in at the winning post, 


a flourish of Kettle-drams and trampets saluted the  con- 
queror. 


On the Friday of this Newmarket week, his Highness 
was present at the ceremony of touching for the King’s Evil, 
one of the few Catholic forms, which continued, as we are 
told, “ after the Apostacy.” 


** When his majesty was informed that all was ready, he weni 
from his chamber into a room adjoining, where was placed on a 
table a cushion, on which lay the prayer-boak, appointed ay the 
Anglican ritual, for the use of his majesty. As soon as he ng 
and at a signal given by him, the two assistant ministers, ed 
im their surplices, began the prayers with a great a pearance of 
slevotion ; his highness standing, while they were me in another 
room 5 from which, when the service was finished, he passed into 
the room in which those who were afflicted with the King’s Evil, 
were assembled, for the ae of observing the ceremony, from 
the side of the door whic led into the room. A ca was 
spread upon the floot, and upon it was a seat, on which the king 
seated himself, and certain mvocations in the English language, 
taken from the prayer-book, having been read by one of the mi- 
nisters, his majesty began the ceremony of touching the patients 
in the part affected. These were conducted into the king's pre- 
sence, one at a time, and as they knelt before him, he touched 
them with both his hands; after which, without interfering with 
the others who came after them, each returned to his former situ- 
ation. This bemg over, the minister, kneeling with all the bye- 
standers, the king alone remaining seated, r cpeated some other 
prayers; after which, all rising, the ~ op sat came again in the 
same order as before, to his 7 » who pat round their necks a 
ribbon of an azure colour ; which was suspended a medallion 


of gold, stamped with his own image, in shape and weight re- 
sembling an Hungarian sequin.” P. 215. 


In the Charisma Basilicon appended to the Adenochovrra- 
dclogia of John Brown, may be found some curious icR- 
lars, relative to this gift of healing. His work is divided 
mto ten chapters, the first of which, “ sheweth whether there 
be any gift of healing :” a most necessary undertaking for the 


sake of the remaimng nme. Tagnultius would fain assert 


the priority of the Kings of France, who alone, in con- 


junction with the English monarchs, possess this sanative 
power; bul the patriotic, and more profound Browne, is 
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glearly of opinion, that St. Louis was the first ‘strumous 
ractitioner among our neighbours; whereas, according to 
ilredus Rhivalensis, Edward the Confessor, addicted him- 
self to touching among ourselves, at least 200 years before 
the birth of the Gallic King. Casper Peucerus acquits this 
method of eure from the charge of diabolical conjuration ; 
but taxes it with superstition: and Browne here again is 
equally successful in rebutting this impious assertion: for 
admitting that its origination is amongst the dvardexre he 
yroceeds to shew, that the kingdom of England js the 
Eigen of God; therefore, Q. BE. D. Charles TL as 
ithe reigning monarch, to whom John Brown was Chirur- 
geon in Ordinaty, not only excelled all his aneestors, as 
it was very proper, and very natural he should do, but 
outshone all the world in this curative faculty. He restored 
limbs and sight in the presence of his whole court; and, 
like Mrs. Preston, of Kennington Cross (see the board in 
front of her house) sneceeded best in cases which the fa- 
culty pronounced incurable. Cromwell attempted the art 
in vain, for he was an usurper; but Charles cured more 
patients in one year, than al the physicians and surgeons 
of his three kingdoms cured from his restoration to his death. 
The principal persons, who doubted of this Royal gifl, were, 
it seems, no better than ‘* Atheists, Sadducees, and ill- 
conditioned Pharisees :” but what can the opinions of 
such “ Antichristian mushrumps” avail against the solemn 
narrative of Doctor John Nicholas, Warden of Winchester 
College, backed by the grave testimony of Mr. Shadrach 
Lyne, Apothecary of the same place. These sound and 
sober personages, verify the cure of Robert Cole, inn- 
keeper, sometime of the Three Crowns, and afterwards of 
the Katherine Wheel, whose disease was abated, when he 
himself, by reason of the crond, was unable to approach 
the sacred person of Charles I. by His Majesty conde- 
scending to stroke a bottle of medicinal water, prepared 
by one Hancock, Apothecary, of Sarum; wherewith the 
aforementioned Publican was formerly used to wash his sores. 
The bottle, thongh kept securely in a cupboard, gradually 
became blotched and scabbed, and the water within it 
wasted away, and dried up; while at the same time, the 
man recovered, and never after, till the day of his death, 
was troubled with any running issue or pain, unless once, 
when a Gentlewoman attempted to pick off some of the ex- 
creseences that budded out of the bottle. .Why need we tell 
of the daughter of Sir John Jacob, of Madam Bowyar, and 
the efficacious tiffany, of the Marquis of Carasceens, of Rice 
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Evans, the Welsh Prophet, whose face was “very despi- 
cable and_hlasted,” of the Mayor of Wickham, of Mr. 'Tho- 
mas Duncley, of Marmaduke Ling, of the Servant-maid of 
John Brown's Mother-in-Law, of the Non-conformist’s Wife, 
who had more faith than her unbelieving husband, of Mis- 
tress Elizabeth Bookey, with her fevers, agues, vomitings, 
and other illnesses, of the Whiteacres, the Dewolders, and 
the Doublebrooks ? Suflice it to say, that from the month 
of May 1660, to the month of September 1664, both inclu- 
sive, it appears from a Register, kept by the Serjeant of His 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, that 23,621 persons were touched, 
and furthermore, from May 1667, to May 1682, no less than 
92,107. These are proofs which, as the sagacious Brown 
happily observes, must be sufficient to satisfy any reasonable 
man. 

We beg pardon for this unwarrantable digression, into 
which we have been insensibly led by the importance of the 
subject. But to return to Prince Cosmo: From New- 
market he proceeded to Cambridge ; and his sojourn at the 
Rose Inn, proves the antiquity of that venerable Hostel. 
Scarcely had he alighted from his carriage, when the Wor- 
shipful Nathaniel Crab, Mayor of the Borough, attended by 
the Aldermen, &c. presented a complimentary address. The 
Vice Chancellor and Senate followed on the same errand ; 
but unfortunately, the University Latin was as difficult to 
be understood, as the Corporation English; from the peculi- 
arity of the accent with which it was pronounced. The cus- 
tom of admitting Bachelors, by presentation of the 
laurel, was at that time in use, and was exhibited before 
Ilis Highness ; but we are at a loss to determine what ho- 
nour the Vice Chancellor intended to bestow on the Prince’s 
Physician, Doctor Dornie, public reader of medicine at Pisa, 
whom he ‘‘ wished to place in the number of the Battedra- 
tict of the University.” After dinner, His Highness was 
addressed in another Latin Speech, which was as little un- 
derstood as the former one; he then attended the Schools, 
when a disputation against the Copernican System was kept 
up very “spiritedly and strenuously,” by the Professors 
and Masters of Arts. In the evening, the scholars of Trinity 
College, acted a Latin Comedy, which also“ pleased more 
by the elegance of the dresses, and the ease and graceful- 
ness of the actors, than by their elocution, which it was very 
difficult to understand, without being accustomed to the ac- 
cent.” This Comedy concluded “ with a Ball, which was 
managed with great elegance.” 

At Northampton, the Prince encountered a somewhat 
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troublesome mark of respect. On his arrival “‘ the bells were 
immediately rung as a mark of joy, and being well tuned, the 
sound of them was very agreeable; but the ringing being 
continued a great part of the night, they proved a great 
interruption to sleep.” But this is one of the necessary cum- 
bers of greatness. Althorp afforded a repetition of the well 
bred scene which before had occured at Wilton.—*‘ At table 
his Highness sat in the place of honor, in an arm chair, he 
having previously desired that my lady, the wife of the Earl 
(of Bristol) might be seated in a similar one. The earl also 
was obliged by his Highness to take his place close to him, 
the gentlemen of his retinue sitting separately upon stools.” 
His reception at Oxford was very similar to that afforded by 
the sister university, and his complaints of the pronunciation 
of Latin are similar also. He speaks most unadvisedly how- 
ever of the Bodleian, which he describes as a building of no 
very large size; and, notwithstanding the high value placed 
upon it by the Oxonians, as being equalled, nay, surpassed 
by many others beside the Vatican, both in the number and 
the scarcity of its books. The Anatomical Theatre rivalled 
the museum of the Royal Academy: it possessed the skin of 
aman staffed with tow, a human foot from the end of one of 
whose toes (the toes of which) was a horn growing out, and 
sundry skeletons. The Botanical garden is described as 
small, irregular, in bad cultivation, and searcely deserving 
to be seen. After another respectful salutation from the 
university, the prince proceeded through Windsor, to the 
magnificence of which royal residence he does ample justice, 
to London. Here he paid an early visit to one of the 
greatest men our country has produced ; and whose virtue is 
not the less remarkable from the strong contrast in which it 
stands with the general corruption of his times. 


*« After which he went in his carriage to fhe house of Mr. 
Robert Boyle, whose works have procured him the reputation of 
being one of the brighest geniuses in England. This gentleman 
not only reduced to practice his observations on natural philoso- 
phy, in the clearest and most methodical manner, rejecting the 
assistance of scholastic disputations and controversies, and satisfy- 
ing the curiosity with physical experiments, but, prompted by his 
natural goodness, and his anxiety to communicate to nations the 
most remote and idolatrous the information necessary to the know- 
ledge of God, caused translations of the Bible into the Oriental 
languages to be printed and circulated, in order to make them 
acquainted with the Scriptures; and has endeavoured still further 
to lead the most rude and vicious to moral perfection, by various 
works, which he has himself composed. Indeed, if in his person 
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the true belief had been united with the correctness of a moral 
life, nothing would have remained to be desired; but this philoso. 
pher, having been born and brought up in heresy, is necessaril 
norant of the principles of the true religion, knowing the Roman 
atholic church only by the controyersial books of the Anglican 
sect, of which he is a most strenuous defender, and a most con. 
stant follower ; his blindness, therefore, on this subject, is no way 
compatible with his great erudition. He shewed his 8 ype 
with an ingenious pneumatic instrument invented by himself, and 
brought to perfection by Christian Huygen of Zuylichem, many 
beautiful experiments to discover the effect of the rarefaction and 
compression of the air upon bodies, by observing what took place 
with animals when exposed to it: and hence may be learned the 
cause of rheumatisms, catarrhs, and other contagious disorders 
produced by air, and of various natural indispositions. It was 
curious to see an experiment on the change of colours: two clear 
waters, on being poured into one another, becoming red, and by 
the addition of another red, becoming clear again ; and the expe- 
riment of an animal shut up in a,vacuum, and the whole exposed 
to the pressure of the air. There was an instrument which shews 
of itself the changes of the air which take place in the twenty-four 
hours, of wind, rain, cold, and heat, by means of a watch, a ther- 
mometer, a mariner’s Compass, and a small sail like that of a wind- 
mill, which sets an hand in motion, that makes marks with a pencil 
as it goes round ; there was also another instrument of a most 
curious Construction, by means of which a person who has never 
learned may draw any object whatever. He shewed also to his 
highness, amongst other curiosities, certain lenses of a single glass, 
worked facet-wise, which multiplied objects; a globe of the moon 


of a peculiar construction, and several other things worthy of 
attention.” P. 291. 


A cock fight was his next amusement; and we are sur- 
prized that he does not speak of this barbarous sport, as itis 
called, with more strong marks of abhorrence. One of the 
principal dancing schools, which was frequented by both 
married and unmarried ladies, seems to have afforded him 
great entertainment. More then forty or fifty veung ladies 
** whose heauty and gracefulness was shewn off to perfection 
by this exercise” periormed “ several dances in the English 
style, exceedingly well regulated, and executed in the 
smartest and genteelest manner.” This struck him as 
another proof of the liberty enjoyed by our women, and leads 
to the mention of a custom of the bon ton of that day which 
is quite new to us: no ane saluted a lady more than once, 
*‘ pot even in the Mall or Hyde Park, although they are old 
acquaintance ; and they would be offended by a repetition of 
the salutation.” 
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Many of the English nobility were honored by his high- 

hess’s company at dinner during his stay. He speaks largely 
of the sumptuousness of their banquets, but not so much se 
of the exquisiteness of their cookery, which he moré than 
once pronounces to be inferior to that both of France and 
Italy, particularly in the pastry. At the Earl of Devonshire’s 
the Prince “ walked from the we of the table to the bottom, 
that he might gratify the guests by giving them an opporta- 
nity of drinking toasts to his prosperity and welfare.” At 
the Duke of Buckingham’s the King and the Duke of York 
unexpectedly joined the party; which, as far as they were 
concerned, was conducted sans ceremonie. The Prince, 
after dinner, proposed the avy and the Royal Family with 
three times three, and would have drank it standing, if his 
Majesty had not compelled him to keep his seat: in retarn, 
the hing pledyed his Highness, and the Serene house of ‘Tus- 
cany, in an equal number of rounds, and at the same time 
took hold of his hand, which he would have kissed; ‘‘ but the 
Prince anticipating him with the greatest promptitude and 
address, kissed that of his Majesty :—the King, repeating the 
toast, wished to shew the same courtesy to his Highness ; 
but he, withdrawing his hand with the most delicate respect, 
would not permit it, which his Majesty perceiving imme- 
diately kissed him on the face.” 
_ On the evening preceding his Highness’s departure from 
London, the King invited himself to sup at his house. In 
the middle of the supper room, which was lighted with a 
chandelier of rock crystal, was placed an oval table; at the 
upper end of this was strewed a carpet, with a splendid arm 
chair and “a knife and fort tastefully disposed” for his 
Majesty ; who however rejected these honors, and sat upon 
a stool without a back, like the rest of the company. ‘The 
whole party at table amounted to seventeen; for whom 
“there were as many knives and forks, which when they 
had sat down, they found before them arranged in a fanciful 
and elegant manner.” 


“ The entertainment was most superb, both as to the quantiry 
and quality of the dishes, and as to the rarity and exquisiteness of 
the best Italian wines, and those of other countries. The supper 
was served up in eighty magnificent dishes ; many of which were 
decorated with other smaller ones, filled with various delicious 
meats, To the service of fruit, succeeded a most excellent course 
of confectionary, both those of Portugal and other countries 
famous for the choiceness of their sweetmeats, which was ia all 
Tespects on a par with the supper that preceded it. But scarcely 
was it set upon the table, when the whole was carried off and 
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plundered by the people who came to see the spectacle of the en- 
tertainment ; nor was the presence of the king sufficient to restrain 
them from the pillage of these very delicate viands, much less his 
majesty’s soldiers armed with carabines, who guarded the entrance 
of the saloon, to prevent all ingress into the inside, lest the confine. 
ment and too great heat should prove annoying ; so that his ma- 


jesty, to avoid the crowd, was obliged to rise from table, and retire 
to his highness’s apartment.’””  P. 377. 


After more than an hour’s conversation, the King took his 
leave and was accompanied by his Highness to his carriage, 
whom he intreated to retire to rest as soon as possible, on 
account of the fatigue which he would have to encounter on 
the following day: “ but his Highness keeping his hand upon 
the door of the carriage to prevent it trom being closed, 
instead of taking leave, with great address stepped himself 
into the carriage to wait onhis Majesty to the palace, in spite 
of the opposition of the latter.” ‘This mark of respect was 
met by an order from the King, that the Duke of Buckingham 
should wait upon his Highnéss back again. His Grace ap- 
pears to have returned unattended, and after these mutual 
exhibitions of fatiguing good mamers, the parties separated, 
but not till considerably past midnight. In a visit which he 
paid to the New Exchange, his Highness was informed that 
the apprentices employed therein and elsewhere through the 
city, on certain specified days in the year were freed from 
all subjection to their masters, and uniting to the number of 
ten thousand or more, annoyed the public by any outrage 
which hit their funey. Their only weapons were cudgels ; 
but it frequently occurred that the authority of my Lord 
Mayor himself 

Srw Zivs eyyucnike 
oxixtpoy t ME Siistas 
was inellicieut to restrain their headlong rashness, We call 
to mind frequent allusions in the eld comedies to this strange 
licence. 

Next to Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, of all the 
royal residences, deservedly attracted the prince’s admiration. 
He speaks of “‘ some snug places ef retirement in certain 
towers, formerly intended as places of accommodation for the 
king's mistresses ;” and of the apartments which being lined 
with timber from Ireland, harbour nothing that is poisonous ; 
“* so that spiders do not even spin their webs or make their 
nests in them.” 

The common people of London are deseribed to be proud, 
arrogant, and unecivil to foreigners; and we believe this 


i 
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portrait is not overcharged. The English in genéral are 
proud, phlegmatic in execution, and patient in behaviour : 
those of the north more melancholy than those of the south; 
and all alike obstinate: great takers of tobacco; of a hand- 
some countenance and shape, .and of an agreeable coin- 
plexion. ‘The women are handsome, for the most part tall; 
with black eyes, abundance of light hair, and extreme neat- 
ness; defective principally in the teeth, and courteous to 
foreigners. ‘‘ They do not easily fall in love; nor throw 
themselves into the arms of men; but if they are smitten by 
the amorous passion, they become infatuated, and sacrifice all 
their substance for the sake of the beloved object, and if he 
deserts them, they are sunk into great despair and afiliction.” 
Their style of dress is elegant: » oe are remarkably well in- 
formed in religious dogmas, and take short-hand notes: of 
sermons: they govern every thing despotically in their 
houses, and make themselves feared by the most courageous 
men. 

Provisions abound in London, and the different kinds of 
beer are the best in the world. Besides bouteille-biere, there 
is another sort of beer made with the body of a capon left 
to grow putrid with the malt.” The court keep up little 
reserve, and the people speak of it and its measures with the 
most unbounded freedom. 7 

The state of Religion is. curiously described ; thé several 
existing divisions are as follow :— 0 

* Protestants or those of the Established Religion, Puritans, Pres- 

yterians, Atheists, Brownists, Adamites, Famifists or the Family 
of Love, Anabaptists, Libertines, Independents, Fanatics, Arians, 
Antiscripturists, Millenatians, Méminonists, Enthusiasts, Seekers, 
Sabbatariaris, Antisabbatatians, Perfectionists, Fotinians, Anti-trin. 
itarians, Sceptics, Tremblers or Quakers, Monarchists or Fifth 
Monarchy-Men, Socinians, Latitudinarians, Origenites, Deists, 
Chiliasts, Antinomians; Armenians; Quintinists; Razters, and 
Levellers.” P. 412. . 

Among these Atheism has marly followers, and “‘ nay be 
called the uttermost limit of the peeniaas heresy of Calvin.” 
Concerning the Adamites and the Familists we dare not quote 
the information which Prince Cosmo collected: The Ana- 
baptists avow among other things the lawfalness of polygamy, 
and that whoever dresses in silk is a son of the devil. “The 
Libertines hold that sin is only an opinion, that the know- 
ledge of the resurrection of our Saviour is only a suspicion, 
and that John thé Evangelist; was a foolish youth, Matthew 
a cheating banker, Paul a —— vessel, aud Peter a denier 

. : 
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of Christ. The Independents teach that the revelations to 
Robert Cotten and Ann Hutchinson are of the same autho- 
rity as the Scriptures; that all the saints on earth have two 
bedies; that the activity of Christians consists in constantly 
sinning; that the power of the keys belongs equally to men 
and women ; that women may repudiate their husbands if 
they do not consent to follow the rules of the new indepen- 
dent Church; that it is lawful for women to preach, and to 
cavil in Churches, but not to sing; and that God is the author 
of all the ill that is done. The Seekers believe that John 


the Baptist is still alive and coming from ‘Transylvania, 


whither they have forwarded fdespatches to him: hence 
whenever they see a stranger, they ask him whether he is 
John the Baptist ; and lastly, the Quintinists, like our own 
modern Evangelicals, inculcdte that God takes particular 
ae st in a variety of religions as man does in diversity of 
food. 


Prince Cosmo had sagacity enough to discover the king’s 
bias to popery. 


“ There is no doubt that the king externally appears to be a 
Protestant, observing with the most exact attention the rites of the 
Anglican Church; but it is also true, that, from his method of 
proceeding, there is reason for thinking that he does not entirely 


acquiesce in that mode of belief, and that he may, perhaps, in his 
own mind, cherish other inclinations.”? P. 456. 


But, strange to say, he expresses no suspicion of the Duke 
of York, whom he speaks of as zealous in the practice of the 
Anglican religion. 

Generel Mouk was the last distinguised personage whom 
his Highness had intercourse with : he visited him at his seat, 
Newhall, near Chelmsford, to which the general was confined 
by a confirmed dropsy. The entertainment which he gave is 
described to have been more a ‘‘ parsimonious collation,” 
than a handsome dinner; though he possessed a revenue of 
twenty thousand poundsa year. Lis portrait is as follows: 


“ General George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, in point of per- 
sonal appearance, is of aa middle size, of r stout and square-built 
make, of a complexion y sanguine and partly phiegmatic, as 
indeed is a oti the case with the English ; his face is fair, but 
somewhat wrinkled from age, he being upwards of sixty years old ; 
his hair is grey, and his features not particularly fine or noble.”— 
P, 469. 

His Highness embarked at Harwich, for Holland, on the 
fourteenth of May, and appears to have left England with 


agreeable impressions of our habits and civilization, and a 
+ . 
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pleasing recollection of the distinction with which he had 
been received. His Journal contains much statistical matter 
which would convey no information to a native, but which is 
highly creditable to this tourist’s diligence and research. 

e wish we had many more such travellers; or rather, we 
wish that England sent none of any age, sex, temper and 
talents, in return to ITALY, but those who could write 
equally sensible and inoffensive relations of their visit. 








\ 


Art. V. A Sermon preached at the Coronation of Kin 
George IV. in the Abbey Church of Westminster, July 19, - 
1821, by Edward, Lord Archbishop of York. Published 


by His Majesty's special Command. Ato. .18 pp, 
Rivingtons. 1821. ve 


SERMONS preached upon great state festivals are scarcely 
proper subjects for criticism; and least of all, perhaps, a 
discourse delivered on so solemn an occasion as the corona- 
tion of our Sovereign. Still, we are unwilling to suffer this 
Sermon to pass unnoticed, among the numerous occasional 
discourses which, however valuable many of them may be in 
themselves, the calls made upon our attention by larger and 
more elaborate publications compel us to disregard; lest an 
should accuse us of being indifferent to the great national so- 
lemnity on which it was preached, or dead to those feelings 
of loyalty to onr King, and gratitude to Providence, which 
his peaceable inauguration was so well fitted to inspire. Nor 
should we be just to the venerable prelate who discharged the 
high office of preacher on this occasion, if we did not express 
our sense of the useful aud edifying manner in which he per- 
formed his arduous and delicate task : a erm to his 
Royal Master, with the simplicity anf godly sincerity which 
became a minister of Christ, the awful responsibility attend- 
ing upon that supremacy with which he was invested; and 
stating to his assembled subjects the blessings and benefits 
which they would derive from the exercise of that high au- 
thority possessed by him, whom, in the presence and before 
the altar of God, they had solemnly acknowledged to be their 
lawful Monarch. eS : 

The text selected by the Archbishop is strikingly appro- 
priate. He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
fear of God; and he shall be y the light of the morning 
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388 Archbishop ef ‘York's Coronation Sermon. 
when the sun riseth, as a morning without clouds.—2 Sam. 
xxiii. 3, 4. 

This passage affords the preacher an opportunity of laying 
down the principles which constitute good government, and 
the beneficial effects which it produces: thus at once im- 
pressing upon the mind of his Sovereign the solemn duties of 
his high station; and reminding the people that, as a good 
government is the greatest of earthly blessings to those who 
live under its controul, so is it one of their greatest duties to 
maintain and defend the person and authority of their Raler, 
that under bis protection they may be able to “lead peace- 
able lives in all godliness and honesty.” That our readers 
may form their own opinion of the style and sentiments of this 
discourse, we shall lay before them the following observations 
on ove of the most important daties of Royalty. ° 


* The justice which a Sovereign owes to his people, makes it his 
duty to place able and conscientious then in stations of trust and 
power; for ‘when the righteous are in authority, the people re- 
oice.” 
vs No nation can ever be happy at home, or respected abroad, 
unless its councils and laws ate administered by the prudent and the 
honest, by the moral and the religious: and though virtue and 
piety have higher rewards than it is in the power of man to bestow, 
yet is it the most essential service whieh a Sovereign can render to 
a State, te encourage morality and op ow: by a marked and ani- 
form preference in the distribution of dignity and power. If, in- 
deed, those who surround the Throne, and ought to reflect its 
lustre, if those whose station makes them at once objects of envy 


and imitation, if such men are worthless or wicked, the influence 


of their example will extend itself in every direction, and profli- 
gacy, originating in this source, will be rapidly diffused through all 


the ee of Society. 
“TItist 


his condition of a people, this general depravation of mo- 
tals, which is the last calamity that can befall a state—when tlic 


whole mass is corrupted, no excellence of Political Institutions, no 
wisdom of the Legislator, no justice of the Ruler, can be of any 
avail. The influence of law is always less powerful than the 
restraints of Conscience ; and how, imdeed, shall the laws of man 
be enforced in a Community where the Laws of God are set at de- 
fiance? 

“ Such a State may for a time be distinguished by every exter- 
nal mark of camel dominion, awit es wealth, 
and spaced cultivation of the arts—but its prosperity is not hap- 
piness : its magnificence and luxury, however imposing, are a poor 
and inadequate compensation for the absence of mutual confidence 
and mutual kindness, of t nce and contentment, of the dig- 
nity of virtue, and the consolations of religion. 
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« The Ruler then who would be just to his people, whilst he ap- 
proves himself the faithful and zealous guardian of their civil rights, 
will preserve their morals from the contagion of vice and irreligion, 
by ‘ruling in the fear of God,’ by withholding his fayour from the 
base and licentious; by exalting the wise and good to distinction 
and honour; and by exhibiting in his own deportment an example 
of those virtues which it is his dyty to cherish in others; remem- 
bering, that his responsibility bears a proportion to the height of 
his station; and that he who gits on a Throne is under liar ob- 
ligations to holiness, as having to answer, at the great Tribunal of 
Judgment, not only for his own personal conduct, but for the in- 


fluence of his manners and actions on the present, and future hap. 
piness of millions.” P, 11. 


We extract another passage, because it may furnish a use- 
ful lesson to those who, losing sight of the benefits they daily 
receive from the system of equal law and mild authority under 
which it is their happy fortune to live, fix their whole atten- 
tion upon some minor imperfection, some petty grievance, 
or personal disappointment, until their minds are soured, and 
their judgments perverted, and they insensibly become indif- 
ferent, if not hostile, to the Constitution which they ought to 
reverence, and the King whom, as Christians, it is their in- 
dispensable duty to honour and obey. 


“ There are men who seem to imagine, that all political Institu- 
tions are only contrivances of the powerful for their own advantage. 
But this is the very reverse of the truth ; for by means of these in- 
stitutions, the weak are raised to a level with the we and the 
equality of Society is preserved. More generally, the benefits of 
Civil Government may be considered as flowing from the re eet 
tendance which it exercises over the welfare of the Community; @ 
superintendance, which averts, or abates an innumerable variety 
of evils, and secures a multiplicity of interests. 

‘« The application of political science to actual practice is embar- 
rassed with infinite difficulties, from the complexity af cansideras 
tions involved, and the uncertainty of all events which are affected, 
in any degree, by the passions or opinions of men. In the consti- 
tution of governments the most nicely adapted to the wants and 
dispositions of the people, some errors will always betray the im. 
perfection of human nature, and some abuses, in the administra- 
tion of public concerns, must be expected from its frailty. 

‘* But if he who undertakes to correct these defects, is disposed 
to consider every oversight as a mark of incapacity, every error as 
a proof of guilt ; if he seeks to persuade the unthinking and igno- 
tant, that the laws under which they live cannot be good, because 
they are not perfect, he undermines the foundations of national 
strength, and, by taking from government the support of public 
opinion, endangers the best security for Civil Peace.” VP. 4. 


+ 
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Art, VI. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Sarum, at his Visitation in the Year 182\. 


By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 
Svo. 40 pp. Hatchard. 1821]. 


QvuALts ab incepto processerit seems to be the motto of the 
zealous Archdeacon Daubeny; who, through the course of a 
long professional life, has faithfully ng tp the duty ofa 
watchman of Israel; attentively marking the progress, and 
scrutinizing the manoeuvres of the enemies of the Church, 
and fearlessly proclaiming the result of his observations. The 
Charge now before us was delivered not long after the Bill 
for Catholic Emancipation, which passed through the House 
of Commons in the last session of Parliament and had been 
thrown out by the House of Lords. It is our firm conviec- 
tion, that we owe the present security of our Protestant esta- 
blishment to the ability and firmness of those noble peers, 
who then oe opposed themselves to the spurious 
liberality and real infatuation which would have armed the 
Romish Church with political power. And, in the gloomy 
»rospect of an annual contest for those privileges of religious 
liberty which our ancestors bequeathed to us, our hopes 
under Providence must depend on the persevering exertions 
of that branch of the legislature. en we remarked the 
severe, but fruitless struggle maintained in the House of 
Commons, we saw in the events which marked its progress 
so much to alarm and disappoint us, that even the pleasure- 
able sense of immediate security, which the decision of Par- 
liament ultimately produced, was painfully alloyed by appre- 
hensions for the future. Nothing new indeed was urged by 
the advocates of the Roman Catholic cause, which made us 
dread their added powers of argument; nor were any facts of 
a conciliatory und tranquillizing nature brought forward, 
which could lull the anxiety of a wise mau, or blind the judg- 
ment even of the inexperienced; but they thought proper to 
assume an increased boldness of tone, an urgency of demand, 
a triumphant anticipation of victory, which, if it proceeded 
from a consciousness of the growing strength of the party, 
was in itself a fearful sign of evil times ; and, if it was pro- 
duced by a well-formed estimate of the disunion, and want of 
zeal and information, which prevailed among their opponents, 
was tenfold more appalling. And we lament to say, that far 
greater were our fears from the coldness, and indifference, 
and misconception of the real state of the question, which 
waa exhibited by our friends, than from all the activity, per- 
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severance, and ability, great as they undoubtedly are, of our 
enemies. This has not escaped the notice of the vigilant 
Archdeacon, who has devoted the greater part of his Charge 
to an appeal to the feelings and consciences of his clerical 
hearers on this momentous topic. He strongly states to them 
the mischiefs of that disunion which at present threatens to 
paralyse the efforts of the Established Church ; and he points 
out the alarming consequences which may be expected to 
ensue, if those who are vested with the power of making laws 
for our Protestant state, are contented to remain in ignorance 
of the very principles on which that.state is founded; and. 
either cannot or will not perceive that the safety of the 
Church, as an integral part of the constitution, is incompa- 
tible with the grant of political power to her rivai and inve- 
terate enemy. 


“« The love of power and pre-eminence,” he observes, “ isa 
natural, and therefore an universal feeling. The papists are not 
therefore to be blamed for endeavouring to obtain what they do not 
actually possess. But when, we ask, did popery possess compe- 
tent power, that it was not employed in the destruction of Protest- 
antism! Long and repeated experience has taught us, and the Jes- 
son in this country ought never to be forgotten, that a papist may 
live in secure possession of his civil and religious liberties under a 
Protestant government ; but that a protestant cannot long possess 
security for either under the dominion of popery. Security, there- 
fore, in this case, appears to be all on one side, and none on the 
other. But a truly spiritual member of the Church, who cannot, 
consistently with the religion he professes, become a persecutor, 
would at the same time act in contradiction to the first law of na- 
ture, should he neglect to adopt the means necessary to secure 
himself against it. Whilst, on the other hand, the bigoted papist 
must resist the strongest propensities, (for to human nature must 
we look for the springs of human actions) were he to refrain from 
employing political power, when fully possessed of it, to the sub- 
version of a Protestant establishment *. For to a papist, possess- 
ing a cordial attachment to the religion he professes, it is no re- 
proach to act in consistency with his principles, how much soever 
those principles are in themselves to be reprobated. ‘I'o say, then, 





* © James I]. when Duke of York, with tears in his eyes, requested an exemp- 
tion in his favour frou the Test Act, and pledged his word, as a prince and a 
peer, that his religion was a matter only between God and his conscience, and 
that it should not, in any instance, influence his political conduct in England. 
He renewed the same professions on his accession to the throne. As a’ private 
man, James was always considered to be a man of truth and honour; yet when 
M. Devaux, his confessor, had access to him, his professions were all forgotten ; 
and we kuow the abuses which he afterwards committed under the same perai- 
cious influence.”’ 
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that a zealous papist is at decided hostility with a Church, which, 
as an heretical one, (the light in which he is unhappily taught to 
see it) he is bound by the most sacred obligation to destroy, is 
only to speak of an event which, of all others, he must most wish to 
take place. 

“ But what must be said of the liberal, the unsuspecting, the 
lukewarm Protestant, who, with past circamstances before his eyes, 


venturously introduces the papist into that situation, which may 
eventually furnish him with an tenn of carrying his most 
sanguine wishes into effect?” P. 16, 


The popular objection to this line of argument, which art- 
ful papists have devised, and the inconsiderate liberality of 
protestants has loudly echoed, that popery is in its dotage, 
and that nothing is at this time to be apprehended from its 
interference in the affairs of any well constituted government, 
is well refuted hy the Archdeacon. Popery is at present 
harmless, because it is under restraint: give it once more the 
opportunity of inflicting injury, by vesting it with power, and 
its assumed dotage, like that of the crafty Montalto *, will be 
thrown aside as it grasps the red of authority. If it be yet 
doubted, whether dominant popery be dangerous to the inte- 
rests of protestantism ; if, with the testimony of history before 
us, we yet hesitate in making up our minds ‘on the subject, 


“« Let the points at issue between the parties be left to be de- 
termined by the solution of the following plain question, which the 
Romish priesthood shall be left to answer:—‘ whether the cxter- 
mination of what the Church of Rome thinks fit to call heresy, 
whenever she shall possess power to accomplish that desired object, 
is not one of the most established principles df her ecclesiastical 
policy??”” P. 19, 

** In fact,” as the Archdeacon continues, “ on the supposition 
that the Romanist possesses a conscientious attachment to his own 
religious persuasion; and not to suppose this, is to withhold from 
him the credit of being an Aonest man; the concession to him of 
political power in a Protestant country, must be eventually incon- 
sistent with the security of its established Church, previous to that 
Church having been fully acknowledged by him to be, what Pro- 
testants maintain it to be, a legitimate branch of the universal 
Church of Christ. Till then, the Church of Rome shall have 
openly and xuneguivocally renounced those uncharitable tenets, 
which are incompatible with the civil and religious liberties of man- 
kind, it cannot, in reason, be expected that the safeguards which 
political wisdom has deemed necessary for the security of Protest- 
ants against them, should be removed. At the same time, the ne- 
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cessity in this case, it should be remembered, is not what Protest. 
ants are desirous of bringing against papists; but what, by their 
persevering maintenance of the obnoxious tenets in question, pa- 
pists keep in force against themselves.” P. 23. — 


After some observations on the peculiar duty of the cler 
to prevent, as far as their professional exertions can avail, the 
corruption of the religion of Christ by the continual inroads 
and aggressions of the papal superstition ; he adverts to the 
establishment at Stoneyburst, as an example of the incroach-_ 
ments which Protestant liberality has permitted, and the 
dangers to which the unsuspecting and ill-instracted peasan- 
try of the country are exposed, e know little of the facts 
relating to this particular establishment; but we are sorry to 
find, that the Archdeacon has given additional currency in a 
note, (though qualified by an expression of his own disbelief 
of the fact) to the unfounded charge brought by another 
writer against the excellent Prelate in whose diocese it is 
situated. It isa charge which all who have the happiness of 
knowing the Bishop must be anxious to repel ; and which no 
man, who has witnessed his continual and zealous exertions 
in support of the Church, of her holy doctrine, and her legi- 
timate influence, can for a moment believe. 

But, that popery is increasing, and by means of such esta- 
blishments, we have reason to know from what is daily passing 
under our own eye. It has been our fate to watch the pro- 
gress of one such establishment; to see how the zeal which 
may by persons at a distance he supposed to be exerted 
within its walls, in the work of education to which the insti- 
tution is avowedly devoted, is in fact directed to the labours 
of conversion without them. And we-have obtained painful 
evidence of the advances of popery among a deluded peasan- 
try, who are first bribed into proselytism, and then terrified 
from listening to those who would recover them. All this we 
have seen, and know; and if it be necessary, facts may be 
produced, which will shew whether popery hag changed its 
principles, whether it is really in its dotage, whether it may 
now be safely trusted with that power which it has never yet 
wielded but for the purposes of its own aggrandizement, “~ 
the destruction of its opponents. The Church of Englan 
has yet a struggle to maintain, if it will preserve its establish. 
ment; and as we earnestly wish that all may be aware of this, 
and prepared to bear their share in the difficulties and dan- 
gers it may involve, we shall conclude our present observa- 
tions on this interesting subject, by the following energetic 
remarks of Archdeacon Daubeny. | ry 
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*« Succeeding, my brethren, through the disposition of a-kind 
Providence, into the labours of our Reformers, and their conse- 
quent fruits, may we, under grace, become successors to their 
principles. In such case, attacked as Protestants now are by ene- 
mies, who have been long employed in drawing the powers of this 
world to their side ; should it be the will of the great Disposer of 
events that there is a hard battle to be fought; let it be remem- 
bered, since the Christian course has been made a warfare, that of 
all men living, a coward is the most unfit to make a Christian. 

* If, then, it be expected of Christians in general, that they 
should ‘ contend earnestly for the faith ;? how much more will such 
contention be expected on the part of those, to whose immediate 
keeping the ark of the sanctuary has been committed ? 

«* Let us then, my brethren, as we value the continued prospe- 
rity of our Sion, beware of weakening ourselves by division. Unity, 
both in sentiment and action, was never more necessary among 
churchmen, than in the present day. Combination against us, can 
by nothing be so effectually counteracted, as by timely and judi- 
cious combination among ourselves. Whilst then each, in his indi- 
vidual character, is carefully guarding againgt the tares of popery 
being secretly sown in his pecutiar deparlinens let us all, collec- 
tively, be on the alert, in watching the more public motions of our 
restless and indefatigable enemy. And should we, at any time, see 
reason to apprehend the epee of danger, let us not be slack in 
our proceedings, as if we had no vital interest at stake ; but forth- 
with carry our apprehensions to the foot of the throne, in full con- 
fidence that the sovereign who fills it, well knows that the throne 
of a Protestant king cannot long stand im security, but upon Pro- 
testant ground ; and consequently that he will never fail to be a 
nursing father to that Church, which has proved herself to be, 
what under grace it was intended that she should be, its distinguish- 
ing ornament, and its most steady support.” P. 37. 


Arr. VII. Manual of Mineralogy ; containing an Account of 
simple Minerals, and also a Description and Arrange- 
ment of Mountain Rocks. By Robert Jameson, Regius 
Professor of Natural History, Edinburgh, &c. -&c. 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1821. 


THE system comprized in this Manual bears a great re- 
semblance to that of the celebrated Romé de Lisle. This 
author published in 1783 a work on crystallization, in which 
he arranged mineral substances under three separate heads, 
as the, uepyened to contain saline crystals, stony crystals, 
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or metallic and semi-metallic crystals. He enumerated the 
several primitive forms which bodies are known to assume 
in passing into the crystalline state, and concluded by pro- 
pounding, as the result of his observations, the following 
general rule for determining specific relations, namely, that 
all minerals agreeing in crystallization, hardness, and weight 
belong to the same species. 

We must acknowledge ourselves not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the details of crystallography to speak de- 
cidedly concerning its use in determining mineral species. 
Nor are we sure that we perfectly understand the dis- 
tinction introduced by the Abbé Haty, between the pri- 
mitive form and the integral molecule in crystallized sub- 
stances : and in this predicament with respect to our know- 
ledge of the principles which seem to guide the procedure 
of what may he called the crystallographical school of mi- 
neralogists, we shall exercise due diffidence whilst pro- 
nouncing on the merits of their scheme. It has always 
appeared to us, however, as a sufficient objection to this 
method of determining the species of minerals, that it is 
extremely difficult in its application ; requiring first, a very 
delicate measurement of planes, angles, and inclinations, in 
order to detect the external form; and, then, a profound 
calculation to ascertain the precise system of crystallization, 
the rhomboidal, the pyramidal, the prismatic, .or the tes- 
sular, to which the external form is to he traced. We have 
also viewed in the same light the fact which is admitted by 
the best writers on this subject, namely, that a strict refer- 
ence to primitive forms and integral molecules, in crystal- 
lized minerals, will lead to the separation of species which 
are otherwise naturally and closely connected. And it is 
worthy of remark that, independently of these objections, 
the principles of Haiiy and Romé de Lisle can only apply to 
such minerals as are crystallized, and consequently, nume- 
rous varieties in all the orders, genera, and species, not 
being found in a crystallized state, and having no discoverable 
primitive form, must necessarily be excluded from a 
= in every mineralogical system founded on those prin- 
ciples. 

Nor has our prepossession against the crystallographical 
method been at all removed by the work now before, us. 
The theory in the first place, as it is here unfolded surpasses 
our comprehension a great way; and the notation or cha- 
racters used in the practical application of it, is certainly not 
more intelligible or inviting. Let the reader inispect the 
following description of a well-known mineral, given ac- 
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cording to the plan recommended by Professor Mohs of 
Freyberg, and adopted by Professor Jameson of Edinburgh, 
and he will probably agree with us in thinking that much 
pains have been taken to mystify a very simple matter. ‘The 


example shall be gypsum or sulphate of lime, the specific 
character of which is thus noted. 


“ Speciric Cuaracter, — Hemi-prismatic, pyramid=149° 
$3; 135° $2’; 54° 5’. palsy” 33’ Pa =110° 30. Cleavage 
aT r+ (inclination of ns to Pr40 =113° 6.) More distinct 
and perfect, Pr+o . Hardness=1.5— 20. Sp. gr.=2.2—2.4.” 


This very learned-looking apparatus has been imported 
from Germany, whence Professor Jameson has also brought 
some other hard terms and phrases which will not natu- 
ralize well in England, patronized though they he by his 
popular name, and introduced as they always are in com- 
pany with much sound knowledge and deep research. He 
has, we think, on the present. occasian, beep bewitched by 
Mohs ; who, if we may be allowed to judge of his character 
by the view of his system exhibited in this country, is deeply 
immersed in that strange mysticism and involution of ideas 
which serve so readily to distinguish the modern writers of 
central Europe. We regret this catastrophe exceedingly, 
for we are thereby nearly compelled. to relinquish the andy 
of a favourite author, to whom we owe the greater portion 
vf our small acquirements, in that branch of natural khnow- 
ledge, which his labours have hitherto tended so powerfully to 
adyance. Nor is this the first time that Mr. Jameson bas 
been justly twitted with his German connections, He has 
oftener than once been exposed to a good deal of ridicule on 
this head, and we had hoped that he was now fairly laughed 
out of all reverence or aitection for the minute philosophy 
and unceuth jargon of Saxon sages. He affords, however, 
in his unfortunate attachments a strong proof that a first love 
is not easily rooted out ; for in some parts of this Manual and 
in other things to which he has lately put his hand, he is 
German all oyer; and, in short, as we have already said, he 
is now completely beyond our reach. There is, indeed, a 
ghance that we may be enabled to understand him once 
more, by means of the “ Elements of Crystallography,” 
which he has promised tq publish for the behoof of novices ; 
till which event come to pass we must pursue our studies ia 
private, and leave mineralogical reviews to more learned 
beads or bolder hands. 


Crys ‘aliine forms, says the Professor, may be reduged in all 
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cases to one of four systems of crystallization ; the rhomboi- 
dal, or that which is derived from a rhomboid; the pyra- 
midal, or that which is derived from an isosceles four-sided 
pyramid: the prismatic, or that which is derived from a 
sculene four-sided pyramid; and lastly, the tessular, or that 
which is derived from the hexahedron. 


“ The forms of the three first are indicated by initial letters, 
with or without numbers or signs; those of the tessular are ex-— 
pressed at large. 

‘The letter R always refers to the rhomboidal system, and 
means without any exception a rhomboid. The letter P may 
refer to either of the three first systems ; and though it always means 
a pyramid, it has different significations. The specific character in- 
dicates te which p dpe it refers, and determines its signification. 
If this system be the rhomboidal, P will be an isosceles six-sided 
pyramid; if it be the pyramidal, P will be an isosceles four-sided 
pyramid ; and if it be the prismatic, P will be a scalehe four-sided 
pyramid. | 

« All compositions of these letters with numbers or signs refer 
to the same system to which the simple letters refer. Thus R +1 


or more generally R +n design also rhomboids, which bear to KR 


(the angles of which, if known, are given in the specific character) 
a certain relation of which the explanation will be given in the 
Elements of Crystallography to be published afterwards. R—« 
denotes a plane perpendicular to the axes of a rhomboid, or of any 
form belonging to the rhomboidal system, and is considered as @ 
rhomboid of an infinitely short axis ; the side of its horizontal pro- 
jection remaining a finite line. Ro is a regular six-sided 
ew in such a position that it cuts the faces of the rhomboid in 
orizontal lines or edges, or, which is the same, in edges parallel 
to the horizontal diagonals of this form; and is considered as a 
rhomboid of ai infinite axis. Those two forms (R— © and R4@ 
tepresent the series of the limits of rhomboids of which nature (for 
instance in rhomboidal calcareous spar) presents many members, 
2K denotes a combination of two rhomboids equal and similar to 
each other, in such a position, that they assume the appearance of 
an isosceles six-sided pyramid ; and it is called a DinHomBorD.’’ 


The author next proceeds to modify his notation so as to 
Suit the three several systems of crystallized forms to which 
it is to be applied—the rhomboidal, the pyramidal, and the 
prismatic. For these details we must however refer the 
reader to the work itself, as they are too long for insertion 
dnd cannot possibly be abridged. But before we leave this 
part of the subject we have two questions to put in regard te 
it. First, do the characters derived from crystallization pro- 
perly belong to the class of external characters? Can i# 
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be determined from the mere inspection of any given mine- 
ral to what system of crystallization its fundamental form 
belongs ; whether to the rhomboidal, the pyramidal, or the 
prismatic? And, secondly, do the exigencies of mineralo- 
gical science positively require that this new set of charac- 
ters should be added to those formerly in use, in order to de- 
termine the places and boundaries of the several species? 
Were hardness, specific gravity, colour, lustre, fracture, 
streak, taste and smell not sufficient to guide the student in 
his pursuits or the master in his arrangements? And farther, 
is it never found that a rigid adherence to the principles of 
the crystallographer mast lead the mineralogist to a distri- 
bution of his species, on a basis almost directly opposed to 
that of the external characters properly so called! Are not 
minerals which have a strong natural affinity both in respect 
of composition and outward resemblance, separated from 
one another and placed under different species, merely 
because the nucleus of crystallization is supposed to have 
been different. In a word, do not all the objections urged 
against the systems of Romé de Lisle and the Abbé nie 
apply with equal force to the system of Mr. Professor Mohs ! 
hese questions are put partly in ignorance, we admit, but 
also in part from the conviction that the progress of mine- 
ralogical science will not in the first instance at least be 
furthered by its alliance with the abstruse researches of 
crystallography. We are inclined to put more confidence in 
the discovery lately made by Dr. Brewster, regarding the 
number and position of the axes of double refraction in 
minerals. By means of this character, it is said, we are 
enabled to determine mineral species; and even in those 
cases where neither form nor cleavage can be ascertained, 
to refer the mineral to its system of crystallization. ‘“ We 
have no hesitation, says Professor Jameson, in considering 
itas a far more certain and useful aid to mineralogists than 
chemical analysis. It ought to be introduced into all systems 
of mineralogy; but we have delayed using it until some 
more simple and easy mode than the present of employing 
it shall be laid before the public ; and Dr. Brewster, we trust, 
will ere long, by the contrivance of an appropriate instru- 
ment, and the publication for the use of the student, of a few 
rules for observation, render the application of the OPTICAL 
CHARACTER as easy and satisfactory as that of specific gra- 
vity or form.” 
The main object towards which all Mr. Jameson's labours 
are directed is the emancipation of his favourite science 
fromthe thraldom of chemistry, and the complete establish- 
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ment of it upon a broad and independent foundation of its 
own. He accordingly abjures all reliance upon chemical 
analysis in detecting the specific characters and relations of 
mineral bodies. Hardness, specific gravity, and crystalli- 
gation are held as alone sufficient to determine the blab to 
which every substance ought to be assigned in ‘the distri- 
bution of the numerous species under their several genera 
and orders; the analytical exposition of component parts | 
being esteemed as nothing more important than an incidental 
description of the mineral in question, given in compliance with 
long established usage. It cannot fail to strike the reader, 
however, that this combination limited as it may be, of the 
chemical and natural-history methods, has the effect of ex- 
posing in a very strong light the gross incompatibility of their 
respective principles. Kor example, we have under the 
head of Mica, itself a compound of Silica and Alumina, a 
great variety of metallic ores, such as oxides ofcopper, cobalt, 
and antimony ; arsenates of cobalt; phosphates of iron, &c. 
Weare perfectly aware that such discrepancies go for nothing 
with the supporters of the natural-history method, because that 
method owns no connection with chemistry, and claims no aid 
from its analysis; and we only make the observation in 
passing, with the view of pointing out how independent the 
mineralogist already feels on the ground of his own system, 
and also of suggesting the propriety of omitting hencefor- 
ward all notice of chemical characters whatsoever. 

It has been frequently remarked that the mineralogists of 
the present day, in their eagerness to give to their inquiries 
all the forms and dignity of science have carried their divi- 
sions and classifications much beyond the limits of the natu- 
ral differences subsisting among minerals. ‘They have esta- 
blished classes, orders, genera, and species, without having 
acquired any solid ground on which to rest them, or bein 
able to produce characters whereby to distinguish them. For 
an example and illustration of what we have just said we will 
have recourse to Mr. Jameson's Manual. ‘The classes, which 
are no longer characterized by the epithets earthy, saline, 
metallic, and inflammable, are reduced to three, and dis- 


tinguished simply by the ordinals first, second, third. The 
characters of these tlasses are as follows : 


“ Class First.—If solid, is sapid. No bituminous smell. Specific 
gravity under 3.8. 

Class Second.—Insipid. Specific gravity above 1.8. 

Class Third.—If liquid, the smell is bituminous, If solid, is 
tasteless, Specific gravity under 1.8.” 
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Now, there is evidently a great want of precision in stating 
that the specific gravity of the first class is under 38, and 
that of the second above 1.8, inasmuch as the one includes 
the other without presenting: any limit by which either is to 
be bounded. ‘To which of these two classes would a mineral 
belong whose specific gravity should be found equal to 2.5? 
Again, as to the quality of sapidity, the first is described as 
having it, when the bodies comprehended in it are solid; the 
second as wanting it in all circumstances. Surely the Pro- 
fessor has forgotten that he includes su/phur in the second 
class— a substance which cannot be pronounced tasteless in 
every one of thevarious formsand combinations in which it pre- 
sents itself in the mine, the cavern, and more particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the volcano. In truth, several of the 
metallic oxides are far from being perfectly insipid when 
applied to the tongue; but at the best, insipidity is a mere 
negative property, and does not distinguish the substances 
of the first class from those of the second, nor this latter class 
from the members of the third. 

Nor do we perceive that there is any natural distinction in 
mineral properties upon which the two systematic distinctions 
of order and genus are founded. The one or the other of 
these might be dispensedwith. ‘The genus would perhaps more 
aptly comprehend those groups of minerals-which arrange 
themselves into species, whilst the order might be abolished. 
At all events we repeat, there do not appear distinctions in 
nature corresponding to all the scientific divisions under which 
minerals are placed. The contrivances of science in this 
case have out-run the progress of observation. | 

It may surprise the beginner in this branch of stily to 
find arranged under the first class of minerals such sub- 
stances as the following : hydrogen gas ; carburetted hydrogen 
gas; sulphuretted hydrogen gas; phosphuretted hydrogen 
gas ; atmospheric air; water ; carbonic acid ; muriatic acid; 
sulphuric acid ; boracic acid, &c. We have only to observe; 
in regard to this new branch of mineralogy, that it seems, 
like other parts of the work, to claim a German origin ; for, in 
Mohs’ System of-Crystallography, as unfolded by one of his 
pupils in the spear 2 Philosophical Journal, and occa- 
sionally referred to-by Professor Jameson, we find a sort of 
reason why ‘ Atmospherilia are introduced into the Mineral 
og eM ‘“«'The only thing here deserving notice,” says 
the disciple of Mohs, “is the introduction of atmospheric 
substances into the mineral kingdom. This results from the 
very idea of a mineral. According to Werner's explanation, 
this term includes under it the idea of geognostic indications 
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which are specified for the express purpose of exclading 
atmospheric substances. But the idea of a mineral in na- 
tural history ought to be purely natural-historical, and 
must not therefore have a reference to indications of a 

foreign kind. If such indications are omitted from Werner's 
system, the only remaining principle is that minerals are 
inorganic productions of nature, as atmospherical sub- 
stances likewise are.” . 1 

If all inorganic productions of nature are henceforth to be 
included in mineralogical systems, we can see no good reason 
for stopping short with a few acids and gases. Why 
not include all the phenomena of meteorology, and have 
snow, hail, and hoar-frost arranged as members of the 
mineral kingdom? The electric fluid, the galvanic and 
magnetic energies, whether these be one or different, seem 
not less entitled to a place among inorganic productions, than 
hydrogen gas and azote. Why, at all events, are vegetable 
substances excluded? The resinous kinds of oils, and 
essences which exude from trees and fruits, tar, tur- 
pentine, caoutchouc, and, in a word, all the gums and 
resins, ought assuredly to be classed as subjects of the 
mineral region. In truth, if the mere circumstance of being an 
inorganic production of nature is to be held as the boundary 
which shall henceforth limit the pursuits of the mineralogist, 
and mark out the object of his research, there will be no use 
in retaining the old distinctions of animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, because there are inorganic productions 
in all the three. To rank hydrogen gas, atmospheric air, 
and water among minerals, or even to give them a place in a 
work of mineralogy is, to say the truth of it, unusual, and 
absurd; and as Professor Jameson could never have 
run into this absurdity of himself, we therefore regret the 
more that infatuated deference which he owns to German 
authorities, and that tame subserviency which he shews 
towards German system-making. 

A mineralogical work must to a certain extent be a mere 
dictionary or register of names, and, consequently, the more 
simple the principles are on which the substances are 
arranged, the more easy and convenient will the reader ' 
find the process of reference to its several parts. Those 
minerals, accordingly, which bear the closest resemblance in 
external characters, ought to be placed the nearest to one 
another in the volume as well as in the museum; and, we 
will add in support of ony | ci that every arrangement 
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which has not facility of reference for its object is nothing 
better than labour thrown away. A distinct and expressive 
nomenclature, together with accurate descriptions of the 
individual substances, and a shert notice of their specitic 
relations, is all that the student requires to guide his 
readings, at home, and his examinations of nature, in the 
mine or the mountain: and these objects being secured, it is 
a matter of the slightest importance imaginable to him 
whether the classification of the system at large rest on 
chemical principles, or on those which are denominated 
natural-historical. In this respect the Manual now before 
us is without a fault. It contains the most complete and 
systematic description that has ever yet been given of every 
mineral known either to the man of science or to the practical 
lapidary; and if it embrace more than the student absolutely 
requires to lead him on his way, it omits nothing which 
could be of the smallest service to him in conducting his 
advances into one of the most agreeable departments of 
modern research. Itis besides a Manual of Geology as well as 
of Mineralogy, exhibiting in a narrow 5 gy and with great 
simplicity of language, a very intelligible outline of the 
Wernerian geognosy. : 
According to the views of the distinguished author just 
alladed to, rocks are divided into primitive, transition, se- 
condary or fleetz, alluvial, and voleanic. Later writers, and 
in particular Dr. Maceulloch of Woolwich, whose work on 
this subject we noticed a few months age, are disposed to 
omit the transition class altogether, as not having sufficient 
marks of difference to distinguish them from the primitive on 
the one hand and the floetz on the other. This, like other 
divisions and sub-divisions in natural history, ought to be 
viewed as an affair of mere convenience, and it is only 
because we think it useful as a technical distinction rather 
than as marking a physical peculiarity that we are inclined to | 
adhere to the wonted terms, and admit transition rocks. 
The primitive, as every novice has learned, are those rocks 
whose period of formation is considered as more ancient than 
the creation of organic beings. Henee, says our author, we 
arrange in this class all those formations which have not been 
found to contain petrifactions or fossil organic remains. Should 
future observations, however, prove that these rocks do occa- 
sionally inclose animal or vegetable remains, still it would be 
weil to consider them as a distinct class, and retain the name 
primitive, because from their lying under the rocks of the 
other classes, they are to be considered as having been 
formed before them, and may therefore be said to be primi- 
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tive or first formed.—In some countries we observe resting 
upon these, and even alternating with them a series of rocks 
of which clay-slate is a predominating member, having less 
ef the crystalline aspect, and containing fossil organic re- 
mains. Werner considers this set of rocks as in 

between the grand series of primitive rocks and those which 
are called secondary; and that, “although it occasionally 
alternates, on the one hand with the primitive, and on the 
ether with some members of the secondary class, still its cha- 
racters are so well marked, that he views it as a distinct class, 
to which be gave the name transition, from its forming, as it 
were, the transition or passage from the primitive to the 
secondary rocks,” 

It is trae, adds the Professor, that the transition rocks are 
but a continuation of the primitive, and on a general view, 
might with propriety be considered as a portion of that 
series; but their imbedded fossil organic remains, less 
crystalline aspect, and particular rocks, such as greywacke, 
appear to characterize them, if not as a distinct class, yet as 
a separate group, in the grand series of rock formations. We 
give a list of the two classes of rocks now specified extracted 
from Mr. Jameson’s Manual. 


PRIMITIVE. TRANSITION. 
1 Granite, with cyenite and topaz rock. 1 Greywacke. © 
2 Gneiss, with some varieties of white stone. 2 Limestone. 


3 Mi€a slate, with different varieties of tale slate. 3 Granite and porphyry. 
4 Clay slate, with alum slate, flinty slate, &c, 4 Gneiss, mica slate, &c. 
5 Primitive Lmestone, aud primitive gypsum. 5 Serpentin-. 

6 Primitive trap. 6 Quartz rock. 


7 Serpentine. 7 Red sandstone. 
8 Euphadite or drallage-rock. 8 Trap. 

2 Porphyry. 9 Gypsum. 
10 Quartz rock. , 


It will be cbserved that several of the same rocks occur in 


_ both classes, and it will be readily ‘acknowledged by every 


candid geologist that, from a mere inspection of hand- 
specimens, or even of large masses and strata, it is not always 
easy to determine which should be called primitive and which 
should be called transition. 

There is a very interesting chapter towards the end of the 
volume on petrifactions, or fossil organic remains found in 
mountain-rocks. One of the most remarkable specimens 
of that kind is the entire skeleton of a whale, seventy-two 
feet in length, found a year or two ago in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling, at the depth of four feet and a half, in a bed 
of clay, According to —_- this skeleton was 
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imbedded im the soil about twenty feet above the level of 
the highest tides now witnessed in the Firth of Forth, 
Cortesi is said to have likewise found a complete skeleton 
ofa whale near Pulgnasco im Italy, resting in a bed of black 
marine clay. 

Of the elephant only one fossil species has hitherto been 
discovered. It is the mammoth of the Russians : it differs 
from both the existing species, the African and Asiatic, but 

more nearly with the latter than the former. Its 
bones have been found in many different parts of this island, 
as in the alluvial soil around London, in the county of 
Northampton, at Gloucester, at Trenton, near Stafford, 
near Harwich, at Norwich, in the island of Sheppey, in 
the river Medway, in Salisbury plain, in Flintshire, in Air- 
shire, and West Lothian; and similar remains have been 
dag up in the north of Ireland. Bones of this animal have 
been dug up in Sweden; and Cavier conjectures that the 
bones of supposed giants, mentioned by the celebrated bishop 
Pontoppiden, as having been found in Norway, are remains 
of the fossil elephant. Bat it is in Asiatic Russia that these 
remains occur in the greatest abundance. Pallas says that 
from the Don or the Tanais to Tchutskoinoss, there is 
scarcely a river the banks of which do not present por- 
tions of the mammoth; and these are frequently imbedded 
im, or covered with, allavial soil, containing marine produc- 
tions. The bones are generally dispersed, seldom occurring 
in complete skeletons, and still more rarely do we find the 
fleshy part of the animal preserved, as was the case with 
the carcase found on the shores of the Arctic ocean by 
Mr. Adams. 

This part of the work is extremely entertaining, and lays 
open views both astronomical and geological upon which 
science has not yet prepared even the most learned men to 
enter with advantage. The great catastrophe revealed in 
holy Scripture has left strong marks of its destructive opera- 
tion on all classes of created things, animal, mineral, and 
vegetable: but still there are phenomena set before us in 
these interesting relics of a former werld, which cannot be 
fully explained on the ground of any principles at present re- 
cognized either among natural philosophers or divines. There 
is a veil thrown over the past as well as over the future, and 
man who was made to “ look before and behind,” in vain 
endeavours to penctrate either the one or the other, so as 
to obtain a podbot knowledge of what has been or of what 
will be. 


It is superfluous to conclude this brief article by expressing 
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our high respect for Professor Jameson—an author who 
has done more than any one now living to introduce the mine- 
ralogical science into this country, and to render the study of 
it popalar and useful. Comparing the books now written on 
this subject with the volumes of Kirwan and Walker—the 
only indigenous treatises on minerals of any name—we seem 
to contemplate a new science altogether, so extended are 
the views and, at the same time, so minute the details of 
external character, chemical composition, locality, use, 
graphical distribution, and geognostical relation 

rvade the most elementary works, even those put into the 

ds of our children. Mauch of this improvement is owing 

to the zeal and unremitting exertions of Professor Jameson. 
Societies have been formed and lectures have been established 
in every part of the united kingdom, stimulated by the ex- 
ample presented at Edinburgh: and many of the most omnes 
mineralogists and able geologists of the day, received their 
first instractions from this able disciple of Werner. We 
lament therefore that he has net, to use a common phrase, 
more a mind of his own, and that he is so willing to adopt 
the crude systems and barbarous jargon recommended to him 
from Germany. 





Art. VIII. Recollections of a Classical Tour through 
various Parts of Greece, Turkey, and Italy, made in 
the Years 1818 and 1819. By Peter Edmund Laurent. 
Illustrated with coloured Plates. 4to. 386 pp. WU. 18s. 
Whittakers. 1821. 


Cuculla non facit Monachum. To travel in Greece or Italy, 
and then to publish a journal “ dashed and brewed” with a 
few hackneyed quotations, is not enough to justify the title 
of a classical tourist. Numberless as the recent pretenders 
have been to this very honourable distinction, we recollect 
none buat Messrs. Eustace and Dodwell who are likely to 
maintain their right to it. If, however, there are any to 
whom this sweeping sentence may convey uncomfortable sen-, 
sations we are content to qualify it for the present, and to 
apply our observation solely to Mr. Laurent. His quarto 
is very well as quartos go now-a-days; and if he had called 
his Tour a Tour, we would have travelled on’ with him quietly 
enough; but as for the classical part of it, any fourth-form 
boy would be flogged if he could not say by heart nine-tenths 
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of the pe which are cited: and any sixth-form bey, we 
may add, would be ashamed to shew his journal, if he had 
written them down in it. 

On embarking at Trieste, the sea naturally enough sug- 
gests, ‘‘ Ilit robur et es triplex,” &c.; a sight of the Gyare 
calls up ‘ brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum ;” and the 
island of Coea cannot be touched upon without recalling the 
three hundred heifers who crop its “* pinguia dumeta,” 
Horace, Juvenal, and Virgil, all in a breath! Caprification 
leads to Pliny, we wonder it did not lead to Herodotus, The 
Troad is less fruitful, but for this we can readily account. 


“ When I visited the plain of Ilium I had heard but little of the dis- 
pute in question. 1 indeed knew that some persons had endeavoured 
to prove the Trojan war a fable ; but I rejected the idea as a Christian 
does that of infidelity, from which, in future life, he guesses much 
harm may perhaps accrue, while with certainty he knows that no 
bad effects can ensue from his adhering to the tenets of his ances- 
tors. If it be proved that the truth of the main facts contained in 
the Iliad is chimerical, what will’become of the history attached to 
them? Are we to betray to all-devouring scepticism so many in. 
teresting records? If we prove that Helen, that Paris, that Achil. 
les, that Troy itself never existed, the interest felt in reading the 
works of Homer must necessarily be diminished, the pleasure will 
be no longer so great, and the bard, whose poems have nearly ex. 
hausted the whole fund of human knowledge, would be more neg- 


lected than even he now is—Apollo and the Muses defend us from 
so dire a misfortune!’ P. 45. 


In this reasoning we wholly agree with Mr. Laurent, and 
would, if it were necessary, even in spite of conviction, be 
as zealous Anti-Bryantians as the elegant scholar, who has 
put all we feel into language, for which we should find it 
difficult to substitute any English equally impressive. 


“Oray yo xai Soros yaw Gepes 
"EdtoS’ adpaxerety, x" od S6A0s xexAvioerar. 


But we do not think any grown up gentleman quite com- 
petent to write a ‘ Classical Tour,” who in the outset pro- 
fesses ignorange of the controversy concerning Troy Town, 

Notwithstanding his anxiety to assure himself of the former 
existence of Ilium, Mr. Laurent found no artificial or na- 
tural vestige which could satisfy him; and he believes the 
whole face of the country to have been changed since the 
days of Homer by some mighty convulsion. 

The Turks are bloody-minded fellows, and must be very 
terrific to peaceable travellers. Many of the soldiers at the 
Dardaneli¢s drew their swords, and shewed Mr. Laurent the 
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marks of human gore deeply rasted on their blades. They 
are not good engineers however, for they believe that a 
castle, built in the indescribable shape of Mahomet’s name, 
can never be stormed. The Greeks, as is well known, are 
marvellous thieves, and more particular] their ecclesiastics. 
In the island of Zea, in the Saronic culph, every article in 
the possession of Mr. Laurent and bis companions was stolen ; 
and the goods were traced to the egoumenos, or abbot of a 
conyent, “* [t is an assertion,” he continues, “ which many 
travellers lave made, and [ beligve with justice, that hardly 
ever is any crime committed in modern Greece, the instiga- 
tor and mover of which is not a minister of religion.” Yet 
these are the good Christians, for whem our poets exhort 
us to 


** Dash down yon cup of Sunian wine,” 


and our politicians to assist in cutting the throats of their 
Mohammedan masters, without loss of time, by wholesale. 

Mr. Laurent was in the feverish lethargy succecding the 
delirium of a calenture, when the sounds Atene! Alene! 
struck his ear; avd in treading, for the first time, the Attic 
shore, he ‘* felt as all must feel who have read the pages of 
Grecian history.”. Now as most people have done thus much 
at some time of their lives, either in Dr. Goldsmith's two 
snug octavos, or Mr. Pinnock’s still mugger Catechism, we 
should not have believed, unless we had been so assuréd, 
that these feelings were of a kind which “‘ few, very few can 
describe ;” as far as we can collect they are contained in the 
four following lines. 


“ Where naw are the superb temples which adorned this shore ? 
Where those magazines, crowded with merchants? Where those 
streets, thronged with mariners of every nation? All, desert and 
abandoned, reposes in the melancholy quiet of ruin.” P. 82, 


A modern Athenian wedding must be an amusing sight. 
We select an account of it in preference to a very bald and 
crude description of antiquities. 


‘¢ It was on a Sunday afternoon: the heat was excessive, and we 
were occupied in arranging our journal; my ear was struck with 
the monotonous sound of a Greek tambour, and the noise of le 
hurrying through the street: I followed them, and after turnin 
through ‘two or three lanes, came to the spot whence the.sou 
proceeded. Some dirty musicians, with a tambour, a fiddle, and a 
guitar, were dancing, playing, and singing; after them came a 
Greek damsel, supported by two grave matrons, and followed by a 
long string of dames hoary with age: she was the bride, and not- 
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withstanding the thermometer stood at 96°, was covered with man- 
tles and furs; her fingers’ ends and joints were stained red; the 
lower part of her eyes was tinged with a blue colour, and her 
cheeks were ornamented with stars of black dye and leaf gold; a 
dirty urchin, walking backwards, held a mirror in such a manner 
that the young woman had her image constantly before her. 

“ moved literally at a snail’s pace; the ger threw from 
their windows and doors bottles of orange water, which perfumed 
the air, and the crowd, loud in their E ceareny of joy and con- 
gratulation, augmented as we advanced, hurrying round the bride, 
whose brow was never bent with a frown, and whose lips were 
never crossed with a smile during the ceremony. 

*« The procession stopped at the house of the bridegroom; the 
bride was seated in an arm chair, and placed on the right of the 
house door; on the opposite side was seated her husband, his hair- 
Jess head uncovered ; by him stood a Turkish barber, holding in 
his hand a circular looking-glass (similar to that with which Venus 
is represented) and other shaving instruments: the music continued 
playing, and the crowd shook the air with their shouts. Each, 
placing a few parats on the barber's looking-glass, sprinkled with 
orange water the face of the bridegroom, and kissed him on the 
forehead and the eyes: the money thus collected was to procure 
a comfortable establishment for the young le; I subscribed 
my share, but preferred dispensing with the kisses. A Greek, an 
old man, whose age was a sufficient excuse for the joke, pushed 
me towards the bride, whom I was consequently obliged to salute 
amidst the loud cheers of the assembly :—how the ceremony ended 


I cannot tell you, as the day fell, I returned home ere all had 
embraced the bridegroom,” P, 98. 


Mr. Laurent thinks much may be said on both sides, re- 
specting the removal of the Athenian marbles to the British 
Museum. One thing is sufficiently clear, that the destruc- 
tion which was commenced, right or wrong, on the grand 
scale by the ambassador, is now, on the precedent, carried 
on piece-meal by individuals. Mr. Laurent himself was pre- 
sent when a traveller, in the uniform of an English naval 
officer, clang with his left hand round the base of one of the 
Caryatides in the temple of Erechtheus, ‘‘ while his right 
hand, provided with a hard and heavy pebble, was endea- 
vouring to knock off the only remaining nose of those six 
beautifully sculptured statues.” Lord Elgin’s similar muti- 
lation, if we recollect right, began in the temple of another 





, Deity. 

> When again launched on the Saronic Gulph, with Corinth, 
ea Eleusis, and Salamis on his right, the Acropolis behind him, 
Hymettus on his left, and Ceos and the Sanium promontory 
in the horizon, Mr. Laurent (how could he help it?) thought 
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himself very like Cicero; and exclaimed as Cicero also, if 
he could have spoken Anglo-Saxon, no doubt would have 
ejaculated, ‘* Will France and England ever be as Greece 
and Rome now are?” In the streets of Argos the classical 
traveller was offered a halfpenny of Louis XV. as a valuable 
medal, and as he might have purchased it for five piasters, we 
wonder that he omitted to do so. The walls of Mycene still 
justify to their utmost extent the peculiar epithets, “ fortes,” 
and ** éixrivevor,” which Virgil and Homer have selected to’ 
distinguish them from all other fortified cities. ‘This, doubt- 
less, as Scriblerus would say, is a'strong proof of the authen- — 
ticity of those poets. In the Morea “the horses do not un- . 
derstand a word of English; if you cluck to them they stop 
short, and if you cry ‘‘ wo,” they set off at full speed. This 
ignorance is not only troublesome to the unexpecting travel- 
ler, but also clearly manifests the inferiority in intellectual 
attainment of the Greek horses, compared with the French 
pigs; for Foote assures us, in one of his veracious dramas, 
that these latter animals cry ‘‘ tweeké weeke,” as plainly as 
the best in Britain. But the Peloponnesian cavalry alto- 
gether is but ill equipped. The saddle is a wooden pack 
covered with a blanket, the stirrups the noose of a rope, the 
bridle a halter, and the bit a slice of packthread. The 
steeds are bar-shod, and find their way, at night, by scent: 
add to this that a postillion rides behind the traveller, and by 
constant flogging makes him gallop over no smooth roads 
with terrific rapidity. 

Near Tegea, at Kriavrio, the following incident strongl 


illustrated the mixture of fury and cowardice in the Turkis 
character. 


“ Round the fire were squatting a Turkish Aga, or gentleman, 
and a fine negro, a Mohammedan freedman; the latter was just 
come from Hydra, where he had heard that Buonaparte had 
escaped to America: our opinion on the subject was anxiously 
asked, and this produced a long conversation on the merits and 
demerits of the conqueror, whom both Greeks and Turks allowed 
to have been a peyadn xéQadn (great head,) although their observa- 
tions proved them as ignorant of the character of Napoleon as an 

British peasant may be of the history of Mahomet the Second. 
As we were discussing warlike subjects, the Aga, who had been in 
a — against the Russians, could not resist the opportunity | 
of fighting his battles over again: he amused us with a history of 
his adventures, and an account of his being taken prisoner, in a 
manner rather ludicrous: the detail of the circumstances excited 
to laughter poor George, who, yielding to the irritability of his 
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nerves, burst into a loud Tragh ;—this insult the Turk could not 
brook, but rising from his carpet with an agility which I before 
could not have suspected him to possess, his eyes sparkling with 
rage, and his lip quivering with anger, he prepared to inflict sum- 
mary vengeance on the miserable Giaour: our poor servant would 
in all probability have suffered for his ill-timed merriment, had we 
not rushed to his assistance: the Turk immediately started back, 
and, eyeing us a few seconds with penetrating attention, returned to 
his rug, and continued his conversation as if nothing had happened, 
Such an example of the power of man over his passions I never re- 
collect witnessing ; it would have honoured a Socrates.” P. 172. 


At Concurra, not far from Olympia, Mr. Laurent had the 
fortane not to be killed im a squabble with the natives, 
There is no danger in a Greek Tour, if the traveller will but 
cherish one caution which we give on the highest authority, 
“ always to reserve his second fire.” What is done in the 
way of morder in these countries is always done thoroughly. 
‘The corse of an inhabitant of Santa Maura, is now rotting 
im an iron cage suspended from a gibbet near Lencas. This 
worthy with his own hand put an end to his father, his 
mother, his brothers, and his sisters. 


Cujus supplicio non debut una parari 
Simia, nec serpens unus, nec culeus unus *. 


Negociations concerning Parga were carrying on daring 
Mr. Laurent’s stay at Corfa. The ambassador from Joan- 
nina had received orders to hasten the transfer, by offering 
presents to the secretary of the high commissiener. 


* In one of their conferences the Mussulman made known his 
intentions ;—the secretary led him to a window of the palace, and, 
pointing to the highest mountain of the island, told him—* Were 
that mountain a mass of gold, and your master to offer it to us, he 
wonld not obtain Parga one moment ere the dictates of justice had 
been fulfilled.” TP. 230, 


The gentiemen who in Parliament, or in print, have ex- 
pressed such tender concern for the reputation of our Go- 
vernment in this transaction, cannot but be delighted by the 
perusal of this anecdote. 

Our readers may be amused by the following extracts from 
a Corfu newspaper. , 





* NB. Tims quotation ts den4 ade our own property, mot that of Mr. Lan- 
reat.—Laites, 
A 
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« AHAOMOIHEIS. 

« PINETAT TNOQSTON AIA THE MAPOYSHS, OTI 
THN EPXOMENHN AEYTEPAN HTIE EINAT H Q.¢a 
TOY NOEMBPIOY, H AYTOY EZOXOTHS O AOPA 
MEPAS APMOSTHS AEXETAL NPOS XAIPETIS- 
MON a IIEPL TAS TL QPAS TIPO TOY MESH. 
MEPIOY. 

« EK TOY TIAAATIOY TH 28.n OKTOBPIOT igi. 

« Pp, TIEMEP APAEN, 


© E, dy te Erpar, we ate 
- 233. 


© (©) Adgd Begeodogd txaginovastn argos rov Eotyyima Avridio- 
unroy, xai tAacGe maga rou B. TY. rov dxgoany edais ap’ ob 
epbacey eis anv Ayyiay. 

 Daiveras Sri 5 Aovk Ovdeardguyrov avexwoncer awd toy Mare 
emo radtny SAivas sységas med THs Siogias: +o dé aitioy rodrow 
Eval AYVWOTOY. 

© Lleiyynd Avridioucnens trax rndn exis aed ray Tlodayexv, 
nai ix rovTov avecare Thy Els Boiggrov Sdomropiay rou.” 











* O Teirvos Aex Garacaios Zig Xdu [Team maoyer wt xabe 
Teomov Kal ui xabe avorngoTnTa va Macteevon To wagabadracony 
rns Tiapaixas aed ra Xnorema TTAoia rod Bovevoodngess” 





© O TTeiyxid Acomordos. qe oxomiv, xabas Atyoum, va Smayn 
cs Betpoub, ag’ ob émonepoy 1d B. Yirov viv Meiyqima Avridior- 
xT. 

“ O Koars Badovgsr imnye rd dwegaopevoy LaCCaroy eis 1d 
Kragemdvr, dia va Eorionepoy Tov LTeiyyima Acomdrdov. 

* BeCaasotras, Sts Gérer eyegdh ev Mvnucion tis ro Movacrsiprov 
ro) Beormivoree sis vndouvoy THs Maxagiridos [evryyumicoas 
Kagkirras.” P, 242. 

One benefit we trust will be imparted to the Tonian Islands 
by the foundation of the University. The evil to be reme- 
died, according to Mr. Laurent’s aceount, is indeed a crying 
one. Three hundred troops in the English service had been 
garrisoned twelve months in Santa Maura, and during the 
whole of that period had never had an opportanity of attend- 
ing divine service, as no chaplain is attached to that part of 
the States.. It cam be no matter of surprize that dissipation 
and libertinism are the fruits of this gross and unchristian 
negligence. 

We cannot part on better terms from Mr. Laurent, than 
by expressing our entire concurrence with the well-founded 
indignation which this eiccumstance calls forth from him. 
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Art. 1X. An Essay on the Political Economy of Nations; 


or a View of the Intercourse 4 Countries as influencing 
their Wealth. Longman and Co. 1821. 


Art. X. A few Doubts as to the Correctness of some of 
the Opinions generally entertained on the Subjects of Po- 
pulation and Political Economy. By Piercy Ravenstone, 
M.A. Andrews. 1821. 


Boru these books are very absurd, and yet even in their ab- 
surdity, they are extremely different. The former is written 
with the utmost affectation and obscurity, aiming at a species 
of axiomatic precision in its phrases, and depth in its obser- 
vations; which, when coupled with the utter inanity of its 
contents, from beginning to end, have no other effect than to 
raise a smile at the author’s weakness and presumption. He 
has thought proper to keep his name from the public; and 
has thereby put it out of our power to say whether the enqui- 
ries in which he has lately indulged, are, or are not alien to 
his ordinary professional pursuits: but were we to hazard a 
conjecture as to his habitual studies, we should certainly not 
place them among those which are said to be patronized b 
the Muses. Speaking of the state of markets in Italy, and 
referring to the opinion given by Sismondi, in regard to the 
cause of the glut of British produce, which, we are told, 
prevails in that part of the continent, our author positively 
denies the fact altogether, adding, “‘ queque ipse vidi, et 
quorum pars magna fui! In what respect this quotation 
can be applicable at once to Manchester goods, and toa 
learned writer, we are at a loss to guess, though we are wil- 
ling to allow that a traveller may know something of the 
practical “ intercourse of countries as influencing their 
wealth,” without being able to explain the grounds upon 
which that intercourse is most advantageously conducted. In 

justice, to him, however, let us observe, at parting, that 
* whilst we lose temper at his composition and reasoning, we 
like his spirit. He isa friend to his country, and prizes its 
institutions and practical government: and though he mur- 
ders its language, and shews no respect for the authority of 
its best writers and logicians, he yet loves its monarch, and 
takes pleasure in its prosperity and greatness. Valeat seque 
in meliora reservet. 

Of Mr. Ravenstone, we know not well what to say that is 
fit to be said of an old man and a master of arts. It has been 
the fate of Mr. Malthus, all along, to have arrayed against 
him, on the question of population, the most irritable and 
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hair-brained authors, who have, in any shape, come before 
the public, since the beginning of the present centary ; and 
it may be enough, by way of giving our opinion of the author 
now at our bar, to observe, in hacknied phrase, that Godwin 
and Ravenstone, though last, are by no means the least, in 
the qualities just mentioned. Of these two, again, the latter, 
as a writer, is perhaps the more malignant and inflammatory ; 
for whilst Godwin directs all his envenomed arrows against 
the individual antagonist to whom he has opposed himself, 
Ravenstone points his artillery against all those principles 
and usages upon which the social condition of man is built, 
in this, and every other country; but chiefly, and with 
peculiar rage, against the distinction of ranks, and distribu- 
tion of property which obtain at present in England. He 
blames and condemns with indiscriminate severity; sees 
nothing good in men or things, and looks for no happiness, 
no prosperity to this devoted nation, until we shall have a re- 
volution after the manner of the French jacobins, and thereby 
get rid of all our gentry, and all our capital. Rent, property, 
and capital, are, according to him, the bane of repent: the 
Pandora’s box of all political evils; the plague, pestilence, 
and famine of statesmen; the source of all human suffering, 
and the corner-stone of all injustice and wrong. Leaving the 
subject of population for our last topic in this article, we shall 
proceed, in the mean time, to lay before the reader a precis 


of the notions entertained on the above points by the sapient 
author of the “ Doubts.” 


* Rent,” says he, ** may be defined as “ the idle man’s share 
of the industrious man’s earnings.” ‘ Every increase of it is a 
conversion of industry to idleness, Every one who is supported 
by rent, is a person taken from the class of producers, to be added 
to the class of consumers.” “ The labour of one man in England, 
it ma is sufficient to procure subsistence to five families,” 
‘“* The problem, then, to be resolved is, what contributes most to 
the general happiness of society. ‘That all should live with mode- 
rate exertion, or that some should labour hard that others may live 
in idleness. None can derive from nature a right to claim a share 
in the earnings of another. Rent can only exist by the vice of 
society: the only ground upon which it can be claimed is, that its 
existence is beneficial to all its members. There is no more a 
divine right to an estate, than there is to a crown: landlords do not, | 
more than kings, come into the world booted and spurred ; labourers 
are not more than subjects, born with saddles on their backs.”’ “ If 
in any country the wages of labour are insufficient for the main- 
tenance of the labourer, it can only proceed from labour being too 
highly taxed, from too large a proportion of its earnings being ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the idle. It is because the bread of 
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the children is given to the dogs.” “ High rents are indeed the 
greatest grievance which a nation can endure; they draw on in their 
train high profits and high taxcs; they are the most gratuitous evil 
that avarice ever inflicted on humanity,”’ “ The too great increase 
of idle men, the too great extension of their rights, have been the 
causes of all the revolutions which have altered the condition of 
and states. The inability to suffer, has compelled the 

ne es to resist: governments have been overthrown because they 
ave considered the rich as the nation; because to their benefit 
they have sacrificed the interests of the other members of society.” 


The spirit and intention of these extracts cannot be mis- 
taken; bet their abserdity can only be made apparent by 
connecting the opinions implied in them, with the author's 
notions on population. Reat, as every one knows, is uni- 
formly found to increase in proportion as the inhabitants of a 
coantry press upon the means of sabsistence, and thereby 
give occasion to the breaking up of new ground, or to the 
ealtivation of such as is less productive. No man of sense 
ever imagined that the rent of land could be raised by the 
meve will of any government, or even by the combination of 
land-owners ; the rise of price here, as in every other depart- 
ment ot human dealings, being strictly regulated by the pro- 
portion which the demand bears to the supply. As the num- 
ber of eaters increases, food will, in the first instance, at 
least, rise in price, and the increased price of food will 
necessarily enhance the price and rent of land; on which 
account, nothing can be more absurd than to proclaim the 
alvantages of a growing population, and to deprecate, at 
the same moment, the hurrers of rising rents. But to finish 
this pioture of ignorant misrepresentation, be mentions that 
rents diminish produce. And why? because the landlord 
does not need to work with his hands! If be had not an 
income paid him by others, he would find it necessary to dig 
and weed: and as itis a fixed principle in our author's sys- 
tem, that production is always in proportion to the amount 
of industry exerted, he teaches bis readers that any given 
field produces just so much the less thatits owner is exempted 
from holding the plough, or handimg a hoe, m person. Mr. 
Ravenstone repeats again and again, that subsisteace always 
increases in an exact proportion to the amount of labour em- 
ployed on its production: a statement which involves the 
monstrous absurdity that if the labour of three men in a field 
will make it produce ten quarters, the labour of thirty men 
in the same field, would secure a retarn of a handred guar- 
ters. Such drivellmg requires ano refutation ! 

Uader the head of tayes, we have the same round of 
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radioal declamation and common place. We are told here, 
again, that 


* The whole of the benefits arising from improved labour are 
reserved for the idle. They go to satisfy the claims of property. 
aha ey of the labourer Swans a His eo) 

» his greater Ingenuity, uce no advantage to > 
they are all for his danedtond =" This is, indeed, but a melancholy 
view of the benefits of society. The great bedy of the people are, 
it to be looked upon merely as beasts of burden. What is 
absolutely necessary for their subsistence, is to be allowed them ; 
because, without that, they would be useless to their masters. ‘They 


are to be in sufficiently good condition, to enable them to go 
th ny ee quantity of labour. Their iysical powers, 
their ¢ their sinews, their withers, must not be impaired ; for 
they are indispensably necessary to the due performance of their 
task.”*—"" ‘They are to be kept on the same principle that a farmer 
keeps his horses in good condition; not from any regard to their 
comfort ; not from any consideration of their happiness, but solely 


trom views of interest, to extract from them the greatest quantity 
of labour,” 


Tn England, we are further told, all society may be consi- 
ered as at an end. The industrious are overborae by the 
increased pressure of the idle. Our rich men have grown 
faster than our wealth. Their establishment has been formed 
entirely from the spoils of industry, Ke. Xe, , 

It is impossible to enter seriously into controversy with an 
author who holds in contempt the fundamental principles of 
the science on which he writes, and who sets at defiance the 
opposition of all whe are compelled to differ from him. His 
= for the evils of taxation, consists in laying all the 
urdens of the state on property: and as property, in his 
acceptation of the term is nearly resivicted to the produce of 
the soil, a tax on land, is to be regarded as the substitute for 
all other i ts. Now, it is acknowledged by himself, that 
the rental of the landed interest in England, does not much 
exceed £25,000,000, and it is known to every reader of the 
newspapers, that the revenue of the country amounts to more 
than the double of that sum, it must, therefore be a rlex- 
ing consideration for a financier to devise means whereby to 
raise in taxes, year after year, more money than falls to the 
owners of land in the course of any two years. Our author, 
no doubt, would free the country from one part of its burdens, 
by extinguishing the national debt, and setting all monied 
men to work for their bread with the sweat of their brows. 
He would carry us back to the happy days of Alfred, or 
William the Norman, when, as yet, there were no stock- 
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holders, no capitalists, no large manufactories, no rich mer. 
chants, no colonies, and no ships. Or, if that consummation 
could not be effected, he would favour us with a revolution; 
the only cure, it should seem, for the many miseries and pri- 
vations under which we groan. Formerly the Englishman 
was a much richer, and more comfortable person than the 
Frenchman. 


* But the French revolution,” says Mr. Ravenstone, “ has 
entirely altered the relative condition of the inhabitants of the two 
countries. The misery which was formerly the characteristic of 
the French people, is now transferred to their rivals: Hogarth’s 
« Gate of Calais,” is no longer even a caricature likeness of that 
country ; its resemblance can only be found in England. The ease 
and comfort which formerly gave rotundity to the person and hila- 
rity to the countenance of Englishmen, have now migrated to 
France. In their anxiety to uphold ancient institutions, English- 
men have taken to themselves the cast-off abuses of other nations: 
to the military taste of his king, John Bull owes the introduction of 
a standing army; the mock charity of the rich have brought him 
acquainted with soupe maigre,; wooden shoes, the slightest evil 
of the three, are alone wanting to naturalize in England all the mi- 
series with which, in the wantonness of his better days, he was 
wont to taunt his less fortunate neighbours.” “ Every act of the 
last thirty years, has tended to transfer the earnings of industry 
from those who labour, to those who only consume. enormous 
debt which has been created, has doubled the number of the unpro- 
ductive classes. The taxes which have been im to pay its 
interest, having all been taxed on consumption, the whole burden 
of maintaining this new horde of idle men has fallen on the indus- 
trious. To them the imaginary addition to our wealth has only 
produced beggary. Whatever has been given to the stockholders, 
has been taken from the labourer. The tree of ther wealth has been 
planted in the bawels of the poor. The fruits it bears are watered with 


their tears.” 


Rent and taxes, how pregnant soever with evil, are yet 
not so bad as capital. This imaginary, metaphysical, agent 
is the author of more than one-half the calamities which press 
down the native energy of Englishmen, and darken all their 
prospects. 

“ ital,’ exclaims our author, “ is like the subtle ether of the 
older philosophers; it is around us; itisabout us; itmixes inevery 
thing we do. It is no ameae to rte a = pam ae 
to the phi hers.” * It occupies same place in thei 
ries eee held by darkness in the mythology of the ancients. 
It is the root of all their genealogies, it is the great mother of all 
things, it is the cause of every thing that happens in the world.” 
“ It is the deity of their idolatry which they have set up te wor- 
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ship in the high places of the Lord: and were its power, what 
they imagine, it would not be unworthy of their adoration.” 


After a good deal of extravagant nonsense on trade and 
foreign commerce, in which Mr. Ricardo may perceive some 
of his favourite notions carried as far as they will go, our 
author concludes, by observing, that 


« The only benefit industry derives from capital, is the necessit 

of sharing among the idle a larger prepersee of its earnings :”’ 
that, “so far from being to be dreaded, the loss of our capital 
would be the happiest event that could possibly take place.” “ I 
fear, however,”’ he adds, “it is much more desirable than prac- 
ticable. Capitalists are a seoste of vermin not easily shaken off. 
Where once they have established themselves, they are obstinate in 
maintaining possession. The individuals may be destroyed; but 
the species is imperishable. Like that other litile hopping ani- 
mal, who too draws all his sustenance from the blood of the people, 
and who, too, in his visions of political economy, probably attributes 
the life and spirits of his subject to the quicker circulation caused 
by his continual phlebotomy ; they are only to be got rid of by 
burning the blanket in which they have burrowed. é existence 
of capital is inseparably connected with that of idle men. Its 
quantity depends on the greater or smaller claims they are allowed 
to make on the labour of the industrious.” “ It is, however, hope- 
less, to expect that industry will ever be able to rescue herself from 
the oppression of capital, when once the latter has firmly esta- 
blished its dominion. The contest is that of feebleness against 
owt It is the struggle of the horse against his rider. Like the 
ittle old man with the tawny breech, who, with his cowhide car- 
case, so long loaded the shoulders of Sinbad the sailor, Capital 
when it has once got its legs round the neck of a nation, never 
loosens its hold till it has strangled its victim. It is only by a revo- 
lution fn its state, by anew casting of its society, that a people can 
ever escape from its thraldom.”’ 


Most writers on this subject, have esteemed it no small 
advantage to a country to have an abundant capital, as being 
not only the instrument of all trade and manufacturing indus- 
try; but likewise of the greatest improvements in agriculture, 
buildings, and indeed in every branch of internal economy. 
Cupital, like all other commodities, may, no doubt, exist in 
excess; but it has been usually thought, that the evils attend- 
ing this excess, were confined to the owners of the capital, | 
whilst the nation at large, so far from suffering from such an 
abundance of disposable wealth, was viewed as more likely to 
derive advantage. But, in the eyes of Mr. Ravenstone, 
commerce is a mere hoax, a striking example of misdirected 
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industry, the resource of all ruined countries and capital; 
being the means by which all this nonsense and mischief is 
carried on, cannot be viewed in any other light than as an 
unmixed and most destruetive evil. 


“ No nation,” says he, “ has ever been eminently commercial, 
that was not burthened with debt. With the increase of taxation 
has always grown the ve of commercial enterprize. The unpro- 
ductive industry of traders has increased in proportion as produc. 
tive industry has been oppressed”? “ England,” he continues, 
yet survives; but labouring under all the evils of taxation, of 
trade, and of capital.” * ‘The struggle she is now making, serves 
but to shew her weakness. The weather-beaten hull of her com. 
mercial system still floats on the waves; but it is only kept above 
water by constantly working the pumps. Her timbers are only 
held together by a sheet drawn under her bottom. ‘The vessel has 
become quite unmanageable. Every scheme to relieve her distress 
has failed. ‘The straining of her beams, the exhaustion of her crew, 
the alarm of the pilot explain but too clearly, even to the most in- 
experienced of the passengers, that if the wind should at all freshen, 
she must either throw overboard her cargo, or perish in the storm,” 
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Since the days of Horace, some will think, we have had 
nothing in the allegorical style to be compared to the above 
specimen of figurative writing. The spirit of it, at all events, 
suggests a salutary admonition; for, at a time when men of 
talents and character, such as we assume Mr. Ravenstone to 
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be, employ their pens in exaggerating unavoidable evils, in 
misleading the public, both as to the theory and practice of 
government, in holding up to the people their best friends as 
their most unfeeling enemics and persecutors, in stirring up’ 
the worst passions of the multitude, and inviting and _ insti- 
gating them to open rebellion, it cannot be unseasonable to 
use the words of the great poet named above, and say to our 
country, 
‘ Tu, nisi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 





Take the following instance of this author’s spirit, and 
say whether we have wronged him. 


« The common good of mers: is no longer the object of our 
institutions. Cur laws are partial and unjust, for they seek only 
the good of the few.”"—“ Whilst we have been boasting of our 
liberty, the great body of the people has been virtually reduced to 
slavery. ‘They are compelled to labour not at their own choice, but 
at the discretion of parish officers. ‘Those who wield the cart whip 
are not named by a single master, they are appointed by the pro- 
perty of the country, Lut the overseers of a plantation do not ex- 
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ert a more despotic authority over the unfortunate negroes com-~- 
mitted to their charge, than is exercised by the overseers of the 
poor over the equally unfortunate Englishman, If it be the dis- 
tinction between the freeman and the slave, that the one is paid in 
proportion to the value of his labour, the other receives what is 
necessary to his support, it is not difficult to determine to which the 
English peasantry belongs.’ —‘* All these evils owe their origin to 
the unnatural growth of property—to the great increase of idle 
men. Our legislators are not individually wanting in humanity, but 
the system which has been adopted—the supposed necessity of up- 
holding the rights of property—of vindicating its usurpation against 
the reclamations of overloaded industry, has rendered them cruel. — 
‘Their legislation is not that of honest representatives, seeking the 
good of their constituents—it is the jealous legislation of suspi- 
cious masters. Their laws are enacted, not for the people, but 
against them—not for their protection, but their oppression: the 
poor are made to groan under the worst and most odious of tyran- 
nies—a tyranny sanctioned by law !”? 


Among the other reforms recommended by this enlightened 
patriot, he proposes that the clergy should be condemned to 
perpetual celibacy. 


“ The permission which those persons have obtained to marry, 
and have families, has,” he says, ** loaded every succeeding gene- 
ration with children, who belong neither to the property, nor the 
industry of the country ; who, too poor to be gentlemen, and too 
proud to be day-labourers, contribute to swell the number, already 
too great, of those who necessarily live on the labour of others.”” 


Hie concludes, therefore, that clergymen should not be per- 
mitted to have descendants; that where there is no inheritance 
there should be no heirs. A married parson is a very useless, 
selfish being. 


“ The claims on his income are always greater than his means 
A numerous family engages all his attention; his sympathies are 
entirely with them; he feels no want of the love and affection of his 
flock, They are to him as strangers; their claims interfere with 
dearer objects. The companion of the rich, and not the comforter 
of the poor; to relieve their wants seems no part of his duty ; it is 
always done with reluctance.” 


In a word, we are a ruined people, plundered and op- 
pressed, overrun with rich men, borne down with property, 
overwhelmed with capital, pestered with manufactories, and 
stunned with the bustle of trade. The sea is covered with 
ships, which had better heen covering the hills with spreading 
boughs and green leaves; and we have thousands of sailors 
earning a perilous maintenance on the waves of every ocean, 
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who would have been more usefully employed in dibbling 
beans, or hoeing potatoes. Our clergy, too, have spouses 
and cradles in their houses ; and our bishops are the husbands 
of one wife. But things cannot long remain in this unna- 
tural predicament. 


“« If the strong man be compelled to rouse himself—if industry 
be forced to take arms in her own defence, the issue of the contest 
cannot long be doubtful. ‘The same causes which brought about a 
Revolution in France, are operating with not less activity in Eng- 
land ; events are silently preparing a change beyond the power of 
man to resist: the vision of our imaginary wealth is fast passing 
away ; what France was before her revolution, England now is, 
‘The good of the people is sacrificed to the supposed interest of their 
masters; the rich form a privileged class as much as ever the nobi- 
lity did in France ; the distinction between the two ranks of peeple 
is not less in the one country, than it was in the other; the misery 
formerly endured by the French peasantry, is scarcely equalled by 
that to which the English labourer is forced to submit. Our law 


cannot boast of more humanity than that of France; its execution 
is not more merciful,’”’ &c/ &e. 


There is one particular in which old France is not paral- 
leled by modern England—the impunity with which such 
writers as Mr. Ravenstone are allowed to publish inflamma- 
tory books, was unknown under the old regime; and is but 
sparingly exercised even in these days of her regeneration. 
If the people would but read on both sides, our government 
would have nothing to fear from the most unlimited freedom 
of printing: they read, however, no political books, but such 
as strengthen their prejudices, and render still thicker and 
darker the medium through which they view every action 
of their rulers ; and, therefore, such werks as this now before 
us, cannot fail to produce a deep and very general alienation 
in the minds of the multitude, already predisposed to think 
themselves injured, and robbed by all the classes above them. 

We now proceed to themain subject, on which our author's 
“‘ Doubts” are expressed, and to which, indeed, it should 
seem, that we owe his hairum scairum book ; namely, the 
doctrine of population. 

All our ake te are aware of the opinions of Mr. Malthus 
on this head, and, in eden that in very favourable cir- 
cumstances, the population of a country will double itself in 
twenty-five years, and go on increasing at this rate as long 
as fuod and other means of life shall continue equally cheap 
and plentiful. It has appeared to him, however, that whilst 
the inherent fruitfulness of mankind would manifest itself in 
a geometrical ratio, that is, in a constant doubling of num- 
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bers, in a given period ef years, the means of subsistence 
can only be increased in an arithmetical ratio, or by an ad- 
dition of the original quantity at the end of the same num- 
ber of years. In other words, whilst da pomre increases 
as 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, subsistence cannot be augmented at a 
greater rate than as 1, 2, 3,4,5; and therefore the en- 
crease of eaters must soon outrun the progress of the most 
active measures to supply them with food, and thereby 
eheck the advance of popalation even in the most fruitful 
countries. 

The opponents of Mr. Malthus have taken advantage of 
the mathematical language employed by him for denoting 
the rates at which population and subsistence are supposed 
to encrease; and some of them have satisfied themselves 
that his theory is altogether groundless, merely because they 
have made out a few cases in which his hypothetical ratios do 
not apply. Mr. Ravenstone is pleased on this head to try 
the argumentum ad absurdum against his antagonist. Sup- 

ing that the eight persons who survived-the flood derived 
just enough of food to subsist upon from the agricultural 
operations which they then recommenced, aad assuming the 
principle stated by Mr. Malthus, that subsistence can only 
be increased in an arithmetical ratio, in periods of twenty- 
five years, he comes to the conclusion that the quantity of 
provisions at present raised on the face of the whole earth, 
is equal to nothing more than the maintenance of 1828 in- 
dividuals. ‘Thirteen hundred and twenty-eight rations are 
all, says he, that are allotted for the subsistence of one thou- 
sand millions of people. But, continues he, when we come 
to consider the uther branch of the proposition, when we 
attempt to set down the numbers of people who ought at pre- 
sent to exist for the consumption of this scanty stock of pro- 
visions, the ridiculousness of the result almost deters us trom 
proceeding. Eight persons, doubling geometrically in pe- 
riods of twenty-five years, should give for the number of the 
present inhahitants of the world 256,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; a number so 
extravagant, he observes, that though the figures may be 
placed before our eyes, yet no language has ever been, or 
ever will be, able to invent terms by which an idea of its im- 
mensity can be conveyed to the mind. 

Now, as Mr. Ravenstone finds, upon an actual inspection 
of things, that the human race has not yet multiplied So as te 
cover the surface of the globe at the rate of 256,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000 men, women and children, to every 
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square inch, he prqnounces the Essay on Population to be a 
mere tissue of absurdity. 
Reasoning on this subject would be absolutely thrown 
away upon a writer who maintains that mankind encrease 
equally at all times and in all circumstances ; that “ the pro- 
portion of births and deaths, the chances of life, are the same 
in ‘Turkey and America;” that ‘* population does not en- 
crease less rapidly in China than in Switzerland ;” that “ the 
greatest encouragements to population, and the greatest 
checks, produce almost exactly the same results ;” that ‘ the 
growth of population is in no manner regulated by the 
amount of subsistence ;” that ‘‘ no increase in the means of 
subsistence can at all add to the numbers ofa people ;” that 
‘*‘ births, marriages, and deaths observe the same dull, un- 
varying routine in a land of wildernesses that they do in 
countries supposed to be already overstocked with inhabi- 
tants ;” and that ‘‘ the law of increase is the same on the 
banks of the Wolgaas on those of the Seine, on the borders 
of the White Sea as on the shores of the Mediterranean.” 
Maintaining that subsistence always increases in an exact 
proportion to the amount of labour employed on its produc- 
ion, he cannot possibly anticipate the period when any 
country or even district of a country will be overpeopled, for 
subsistence will always be most abundant where the people 
is most numerous. ‘The man who can say this will say any- 
thing, and is really not fit to be reasoned with. Quoad hoc, 
he is not in his right mind. 

In a large portion of his absurdity on the disputed ques- 
tion of population, as applicable to North America, our 
author has not the merit, such as it is, of being original. 
On the contrary, he adopts, without the slightest reference 
or acknowledgment to Mr. Boath, (a gentleman who has 
incorporated in Mr. Godwin’s book a Dissertation on the 
ratios of increase among mankind) a rule suggested by that 
writer for ascertaining what proportion of any people is to 
be ascribed to native increase, and what to the immigration 
of strangers. Indeed Mr. Ravenstone gives the said rule 
in almost the very words of Mr. Boath, without so much as 
intimating that such a person existed. It is as follows :— 


‘If we take a census of the citizens twenty years since, and 
compare it with one of the present day, it is obvious that all the 
persons comprised in the first, who are still living, will be found 
in the second, in the class of those who have passed their twentieth 
year, If the number of those in the second census who have 
passed their twentieth year, exceed the whole number of the firtt 
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census, it is equally certain that they cannot be a part of the na- 
tive population ; that they must have been added from the stores 
of a nations,” Ch achen tig 


We shall not enter into the several calculations founded 


- on the principle now explained, because these require such 


a variety of corrections to bring their result at all near the 
truth, that we should, in following them out, greatly exceed 
our limits and abuse the patience of the reader. Suffice it 
to say, as a palpable proof of the absurdity to which it leads, 
that our author has discovered by means of it, that ‘‘ the 
number of persons for whom America will be really indebted 


to immigration in the interval between the two censuses, 


(1790 and 1810) will amount to 2,370,000, or four-fifths of 
the whole increase!” The average annual augmentation 
from this source isnot less than 118,500. It is not indeed 
said that the emigrants amount yearly to near 120,000, but 
that this class of persons, with their children begotten in 
America, add that number annually to the population of the 
United States. According to our author, the adult settlers 
proceeding as emigrants to the States, cannot have been less 
than 70,000 persons. in each year. ‘This computation, he 
adds, does not, of course, include those who may have ar- 
rived in their childhood, and who, at the time of the second 
census, had not completed their twentieth year; and what 
may have been the amount of this class of emigrants, there 
are no means of ascertaining. 

In reply to this hypothetical conclusion, it is only neces- 
sary to adduce the facts collected by the latest and best in- 
formed writers ef the United States. Mr. Warden, after 
mentioning that the population of his native country has 
more than doubled every twenty years, since the period of 
the first American establishments, remarks, that 


** We have not been able to ascertain the amount of emigration 
from foreign parts into the United States; but it is obvious that 
the additions derived from this source bear but a small proportion 
to the annual increase of the population. In time of peace the 
number of those who arrive annually in the United States, with 
the view of settling, has been estimated at 8000. During war 
it is very inconsiderable.”’ 


Dr. Seybert too, the author of the Statistical Annals of the 
United States, calculates upon the authority of completely 
authenticated documents, that from 1790 to 1810 the average 
number of immigrants, who arrived annually in that republic, 
could not exceed 6000: and adds, that the populatioa of the 


‘Union would have doubled in nearly the same time whiclr it 
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has required independently of the accession supplied by fo- 
reign settlers. Four-fifths of a year make all the difference. 


Bristed’s estimate coincides very closely with that of Dr. 
Seybert. 


“The recent convulsions and distresses of Europe,” says the 
former of these authors, “‘have, during the last two or three 
years (he wrote in 1818) thrown a more than usual quantity of 
foreign emigrants into the United States. Forthe rapid increase 
of population, however, this country is much less indebted to fo. 
reign emigration than is generally believed. The number of emi- 
grants from other countries into the Union has not averaged more 
than 5000 annually, during the twenty-five years preceding the 
peace of Europe in 1815; and full half that number have, during 
the same period, emigrated from the United States, partly into 
Upper Canada, and partly as seafaring adventurers all over the 
world. The proof that this country owes the rapid increase of its 
population chiefly to its own exertions in that universal domestic 
manufactory, the production of children, lies in the fact that the 
average births are to the deaths, throughout the whole United 
States, as 100 to 48; in the healthiest parts, as New England and 


the Middle States, as 100 to 44; in the least healthy, namely, the 
two Carolinas and Georgia, as 100 to 52.” 


Without placing absolute reliance on Registers, which are 
not kept with perfect accuracy in any part.of the world, we 
see no reason to doubt but that the immense increase of 
American population is almost entirely owing to births. 
In many parts of England it is no easy matter to 
obtain the exact number of the children born, owing to the 
great prevalence of Dissenters in the large manufacturing 
towns, and more especially of such sects, as Quakers and 
Anabaptists, who do not bring their infants to the Christian 
font. In America, where there are nearly three millions of 
people who have neither church nor chapel, and where reli- 
giovs ordinances are very little attended to, the difficulty of 
“hosed. accuracy in the lists of births, weddings, and 
burials, must be still greater. ‘The unceitainty arising from 
this source will, however, be completely removed by the 
actual nymbering of the people every ten years ; and the 
uniform result of every census has been to establish the 


fact, that the population of the States generally, has doubled 
in twenty-five years. 


_ Ravenstone ascribes the periodical reports of American 
increase to their national vanity. 


_“ The extraordinary powers of procreation in the inhabitants 
of the United States, are too flattcring to their vanity to be easily 
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relinquished. They have too strongly seized on the imagination 
of many on this side of the Atlantic to be dissipated by a single 
calculation. Men who are ashamed any longer to believe in 
nations with one eye, or with the heads of dogs, are delighted to 
have found something extraordinary on which they may soberly 
feed their credulity. The opinion is grateful to all who hanker 
after novelty in whatever form. This doctrine is of the family of 
the devils who are distinguished for their obstinacy, who will not 


yield to the first summons of the exorcist, who can only be driven 


out by patience and long-suffering.” 


He then proceeds to another method of casting out the 
evil spirit which possesses at once Malthus’ theory and the 
American facts on which it rests: but we are tired of the 
subject and of the interminable absurdity with which it is 
now overlaid by such unthinking writers as Godwin and 
Ravenstone. They must secure a triumph to every cause 
which they oppose: their bad reasoning would endanger the 
bet ; and, on the present occasion, their arguments have no 
wezht whatever but in refuting the monstrous errors which 
the endeavour to uphold. We have no wish to expose 
mo openly than we have done to the contempt and ex- 

ecréon which they cannot fail to encounter, the anti-patri- 

olicspirit of the author more immediately before us, and 
the le insinuations which he every where mutters against the 
poli of his country and the wisest and best men with whom 


itislorned. Alluding to the doctrines brought forward in 
the say on Population, 


“‘e great and rich,”? says he, ‘could not be much offended 
at disvering that whilst their rights were augmented, they were 
entirt absolved from the performance of those actions which the 
less éghtened judgment of other times had classed among the 
most portant and most essential of their duties. To be merciful 
to oulwn faults, and severe to the errors of others: to believe 
our icexpenses meritorious, and to view with indifference the 
distres of the poor; to set up selfishness as the idol of our 
idolat\and to drive away charity to dwell only in the habitations 
of theetched—are duties not very repugnant to our nature. 
‘Taxat, was no evil; the privations it caused only checked the 
increapf the poor ; its inflictions only, superseded the severer 
inflicts of nature; its mild and mitigated pressure only took 
away tnecessity of pestilence and famine ; the moral check de- 
stroyehe physical evil: it was better for man to fall int the 
hands his fellow-creatures than into those of his God.” 


Thaject of this vile trash cannot be mistaken ; but it 
can dqjury to no one if we except the individual whose 
head cceived such a miserable sarcasm, and whose heart 
gave ccnt to its publication. 
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Art. XI. Ten Years’ Exile ; or Memoirs of that interest. 
ing Period of the Life of the Baroness De Staél-Ilol. 
stein, writien by Herself, during the Years 1810, 1811, 
1812, and 1813, and now first published from the Ori- 
ginal Manuscript, by her Son. Translated from the 
French. 8vo. 450 pp. 12s. Treutel & Co. 1821. 


THis is a curious and extremely entertaining work. Enter. 
taining it could hardly fail to be, because it is the produc- 
tion of a person, all of whose works bear the stamp of 
genius; the curiosity of it, however, proceeds from another 
quarter: we mean the light which it throws upon the cha- 
racter of the late ruler of France. It is, indeed, in this 
jast point of view that we think the volume before us will 
be principally valued by posterity. That part of it which 
belongs properly and exclusively to Madame de Stael as 
the History of her Travels in Austria, Poland, and Rusia, 
though written with all her usual eloquence, is sirply 
amusing; but in the earlier part of the volume, whereshe 
describes the series of persecutions which she endured ‘om 
Buonaparte, and which ended in her exile from Frice, 
there is to be found matter for much graver reflection. We 
have never been disposed to underrate the talents, ¢her 
civil or military, of that extraordinary man. No hnan 
being ever understood better than he did, which wer the 
means best adapted to his ends; nor ever employechem 
with more skill or perseverance. It was in the choice his 
ends, that the inferiority of his character was in fardis- 
played. His love of power and of fame; his concepn of 
greatness, his taste in the arts, were all of the most Igar 
kind. And withal, there was in every part of his couct, 
such a total want of magnanimity, as at once draws leep 
line of separation between him and most of those othsuc- 
cesstul usurpers, whom the world has heretofore been yased 
to dignify with the name of heroes. 

With respect to this last feature in his character, ivould 
not be easy to pitch upon any single trait in his hisy, in 
which the littleness of his mind was more unequivocy ex- 
emplified, than in the account which Madame dtaéi 
has here left us, of the pains and trouble he took teaze 
and torment her. It forms by itself a chapter in hisstory. 
His conduct towards Spain, his horrible assassinatiof tie 
Duke d Enghien, the calumnious falsehoods, and compti- 
ble boastings of his bulletins, only shew that theresre no 
means, however bad, or however low, which he wd dis- 
dain to employ when thev promoted bis ends. Bada his 
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ersecution of Madame de Staél, it is plain that he could 
fom no further views beyond the gratification of his imme- 
diate feelings. ‘The only complaint which he had to make 
against her, was simply that she absented herself from the 
crowd of his worshippers. In her books, there were no 
opinions expressed against which he could take exception,. 
whatever exception might be taken against them by those 
who take their morals from the Bible. It was of her silence 
only that he had to compe She made no mention of him 
in her works ; expressed no approbation of his government, 
nor any admiration of his achievements. To put a woman 
to death, or even to imprison her, when it was notorious that 
this was the ‘* head and front of her offending,” would have 
appeared too ridiculous, would have been to make too humi- 
liating a confession, even if there had been no obstacles in 
public opinion of a more insurmountable description, to 
deter him frem such an exposure of his weakness. Madame 
de Staél had early notice of the offence which she was giv- 
ing. Shortly after 18th Brumaire, Joseph Buonaparte, who 
appears in Madame de Stacl’s account, to be a man of con- 
siderable sense, and many amiable qualities, told her, ‘‘ My 
brother complains of you. Why, said he to me yesterday, 
why does not Madame de Staé! attach herself to my govern- 
ment? What is it that she wants? the payment of the depo- 
sit of her father? I will give orders for it. .A residence in 
Paris? I will allowit her. In short, what is it she wishes?” 
Madame de Staél’s reply to this was quick and conclusive. 
“* Mon Dieu!” said she, ** the question is not what I wish, 
but what I think.” 

Buonaparte had the means of revenging himself in his 
hands, and he knew well in what way to exercise them. The 
ruling passion of Madame de Stael’s mind, was the love of 
admiration. Paris was almost the only air in which she 
could breathe; but Paris was nothing to her without the 
society which it contained. ‘The First Consul commenced 
with turning his back upon all who frequented her house. 
He publicly reproached his brother Joseph for continuing to 
visit her. Joseph felt it necessary, in consequence, to stay 
away, and his example was followed by three-fourths of her 
acquaintance. On a particular day, when Benjamin Constant 
was to make an exhibition at the tribunate, she had invited 
aparty. At five o'clock she had received ten notes of apo- 
logy. ‘* The first and second” says Madame de Stael, “I 
bore tolerably well; but when they began to succeed each 
other rapidly, I began to be alarmed ;’ and she confesses, 
that nothing except the recollection of her father, and of his 
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blood that flowed in her veins, gave her strength of mind to 
persist in not bending the knee. 


“ Madam de Staél,” said the prefect of Geneva, “ has contrived 
to make herself a very pleasant life at Coppet; her friends and 
foreigners come to see her: the emperor will not allow that.” 
And why did he torment me in this manner? that I might print 
an eulogium upon him: and of what consequence was this eulo- 
gium to him, among the millions of phrases which fear and hope 
were constantly offering at his shrine? Bonaparte once said: 
‘If I had the choice, either of doing a noble action myself, or 
of inducing my adversary to do a mean one, I would not hesitate 
to prefer the debasement of my enemy.’ In this sentence you 
have the explanation of the particular pains which he took to tor- 
ment my existence. He knew that I was attached to my friends, 
to France, to my works, to my tastes, to society ; in taking from 
me every thing which composed my happiness, his wish was to 
trouble me sufficiently to make me write some piece of insipid 
flattery, in the hope that it would obtain me my recall. In refus- 
ing to lend myself to his wishes, I ought to say it, I have not had 
the merit of making a sacrifice; the emperor wished me to com- 
mit a meanness, but a meanness entirely useless; for at a time 
when success was in a manner deified, the ridicule would not 
have been complete, if | had succeeded in returning to Paris, by 
whatever means [ had effected it. ‘lo satisfy our master, whose 
skill in degrading whatever remains of lofty mind is unquestion- 
able, it was necessary that I should dishonour myself in order to 
obtain my return to France,--that he should turn into mockery 
my zeal in praise of him who had never ceased to persecute me,— 
and that this zeal should not be of the least service to me. I have 
denied him this truly refined satisfaction ; it is all the merit I have 
had in the long contest which’has subsisted between his omnipotence 
and my weakness,” P, 221, 


Shortly after, in 1800, was published her work on Litera- 
ture, and the success it met with, again filled her drawing 
room. In the mean time the battle ot Marengo was fought, 
and Bonaparte was absent from the capital. Before his re- 
turn, Madame de Staél had gone to pay her annual visit to 
her father at Coppet; and she soon learned, both from her 
friends and enemies, that her retarn to Paris, would proba- 
bly be only the signal of her final banishment. To avoid 
this, she took up her residence at a country seat, which she 
possessed about 10 leagues distant, hoping that the small- 
ness of the number of those who would visit a person out 
of favour with the government, at that distance from the 
capital, would probably attract no notice, or at least excite 
no jealousy. Small as the number was, however, she was 
wreng in the rest of ber reasoning. For it did excite the 
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jealousy of the ruler of France, or rather she was mistaken, 
because he was resolved, that she should have no enjoyment 
of which it was in his power to deprive her. 


«Twas at table with three of my friends, in a room which 
commanded a view of the high road, andthe entrance gate; it 
was now the end of September. At four o'clock, a man in a brown 
coat, on horseback, stops at the gate and rings: I was then cer- 
tain of my fate. He asked for me, and I went to receive him 
in the garden. In walking towards him, the perfume of the 
flowers, and the beauty of the sun particularly struck me. How 
different are the sensations which affect us from the combinations 
of society, from those of nature! This man informed me, that 
he was the commandant of the gendarmerie of Versailles; but 
that his orders were to go out of uniform, that he might not alarm 
me; he shewed me a letter signed by Bonaparte, which contained 
the order to banish me to forty leagues distance from Paris, with 
an injunction to make me depart within four and twenty hours ; 
at the same time, to treat me with all the respect due to a lady of 
distinction. He pretended to consider me as a ete go and as 
such, subject to the police: this respect for individual liberty did 
not last long, as very soon afterwards, other Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen were banished without any form of trial. I told 
the gendarme officer, that to depart within twenty-four hours, 
might be convenient to conscripts, but not to a woman and chil- 
dren, and in consequence, I proposed to him to accompany me 
to Paris, where I had occasion to pass three days to make the 
necessary arrangements for my journey. I got into my carriage 
with my children and this officer, who had been selected for this 
occasion, as the most literary of the gendarmes. In truth, he 
began complimenting me upon my writing. ‘ You see,’ said I to 
him, * the consequences of being a woman of intellect, and I 
would recommend you, if there is occasion, to dissuade any fe- 
males of your family from attempting it.’ I endeavoured to keep 
up my spirits by boldness, but I felt the barb in my heart.” P. 93. 


Irom this moment war was openly declared against her ; 
to exile her from France, and from the countries over which 
his influence extended, would not have suited the revenge 
which the First Consul proposed to execute. In England, 
(where she wished to bé allowed to go) she could still sur- 
round herself with admirers, and still avoid some of that 
ennui of which she felt so much horror. One by one he 
cut her off from the intercourse of every friend she pos- 
sessed, it being at last generally understood, that whoever 
had the generosity to visit her in her prison of Coppet, would 
expose themselves to the fate which they presumed to com- 
iniserate. Nor was this an empty threat; several of her 
friends were actually banished for no other crime, and one 
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of these victims was Madame Recamier, whose beauty some 
of our readers may remember to have admired in London, 
during the short interval of the peace of Amiens. 


*‘ While I was in this state, I received a letter from Mame Re- 
camier, that beautiful person who has received the admiration of 
the whole of Europe, and who has never abandoned an unfortu- 
nate friend. She informed me, that on her road to the waters 
of Aix in Savoy, to which she was proceeding, she intended stop- 
ping at my house, and would be there in two days. 1 trembled 
est the lot of M. de Montmorency should also become hers. 
However improbable it was, I was ordained to fear every thing 
from a hatred so barbarous and minute, and 1 therefore sent a 
courier to meet Madame Recamier, to beseech her not to come 
to Coppet. To know that she who had never failed te console 
me with the most amiable attention was only a few leagues distant 
from me; to know that she was there, so near to my habitation, 
and that I was not allowed to see her again, perhaps for the last 
time! all this 1 was obliged to bear. 1 conjured her not to stop 
at Coppet; she would not yield to my intreaties; she could not 
pass under my windows without remaining some hours with me, 
and it was with convulsions of tears that I saw her enter this 
chateau, in which her arrival had always been a féte. She left 
me the next day, and repaired instantly to one of her relations at 
fifty leagues distant from Switzerland. Jt was in vain; the fatal 
blow of exile smote her also; she had had the intention of cones 
me, and that was enough ; for the generous compassion which ha 
inspired her, she must be punished. ‘The reverses of fortune 
which she had met with made the destruction of her natural esta- 
blishment extremely painful to her. Separated from all her 
friends, she has passed whole months in a little provincial town, a 
prey to the extremes of every feeling of insipid and melancholy 
solitude. Such was the lot to which I was the cause of condemn- 
ing the most brilliant female of her time; and thus regardless did 
the chief of the French, that people so renowned for their gal- 


lantry, show himself towards the most beautiful woman in Paris.’’ 
P. 290. 


Wearied out with persecutions, and still more alarmed to 
think that her residence even on the coufines of France, 
should prove a snare to the generosity of her friends, Ma- 
dame de Stael at length resolved to fly to England; and it 
gives us a lively idea of the horrible slavery to which the 
world was reduced under the hero of our modern republicans, 
that the only road which was open to her from Switzerland 
to this country, was through Moscow, and from thence through 
Petersburg and Sweden. She left Coppet almost in disguise, 
and with all the precautions against interruption, which 
might have been necessary iu the case of a common criminal. 
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For the detail of all the particulars by which Madame 
de Sta¢l was pursued daring several years, and of which the 
history of the suppression of her work on Germany is not 
the least characteristic, we must refer our readers to the vo- 
lame before us. It may just suffice to notice, that this last 
work just mentioned, was allowed to go through the press, 
alter having been submitted to the Censorship, and subject 
to such alterations as the minister at the head of that depart- 
ment deemed requisite ; and that it was not until 10,000 co- 
pies had been struck off, that the blow was struck of sup- 
pressing it. Simply to have forbidden the publication of 
the work in the first instance, would have made the mor- 
tification of its author not sufficiently complete. 

The history which is now presented to the public, was 
left in an unfinished state, and is given to the world by 
her son. ‘The narrative begins in 1800, and stops at 1804. 
It recommences in 1810, and breaks off abruptly, at her 
arrival in Sweden, in 1812. Between the first and se- 
cond of these Memoirs, there is consequently an interval of 
nearly six years. And the Memoirs themselves possess 
totally different characters. The former may almost be 
considered as a chapter in her work upon the French 
Revolution ; and in fact the materials of that work were 
in part formed from those papers, of which we have here 
the remainder. But the second part of the volume, ought 
rather to be regarded as a personal narrative of Mudame 
de Staél’s travels in Germany, Poland, and Russia. The 
interest which this portion of the work possesses is very con- 
siderable. The circumstances under which slie travelled 
through the Austrian dominions, expecting at every stage to 
be stopped, and subject to various marks of jealousy, arising 
from the situation in which Austria was then placed with 
respect to France, gave occasion to several incidents and 
scenes sufficiently amusing; and her remarks upon Russia 
and the Russian character, just before the French invasion, 
and at a moment when the national feelings were peculiarly 
developed, are strongly impressed with the marks of her 
keen talent for observation. There is, however, in the work, 
asin the mind of its authoress, so little method—subjects 
are taken up, and abandoned, and resumed, with so little 
regard, often either to logic or chronology, that it will not 

in our power to offer any thing like an abridgment of its 
contents; we must be content with extracting here and 
there in the volume, a few passages by way of specimen, 
which appeared to us as containing matter deserving of no- 
ticey either from the facts, or from the reflections with which 
they are accompanied, 
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Whatever the faults of Madame de Staél may have been, 
she was a high minded woman, and quite above relating 
any thing which she did not believe to be true; on this ac- 
count we attach particular value to the political anecdotes 
which the work before us contains. Her means of gaining cor- 
rect information were unquestionable; and however great the 
injuries may have been, which she suffered at the hands of 
Buonaparte, yet she no where evinces a disposition (which 
where it exists, is always distinguishable) to adopt mere 
slanderous reports. But the following atrocity we do not 
remember to have ever before heard laid to his charge; 
which, however, we give on her authority. The “ infernal 
machine” by which the First Consul so narrowly escaped 
with his life, was, as our readers are aware, the result of a 
royalist conspiracy. But as his power was in no way en- 
dangered by this party at that time, but rather by the jaco- 
bins, of whose crimes he was reaping all the fruits, and 
whose authority he had forcibly usurped, he endeavoured, 
Madame de Staeél tells us, to stifle rather than to avail himself 
of it, as he wished the nation to believe that his only enemies 
in France, were those of order. It was upon England 
accordingly, that he affected to throw the odium of that 
abortive attempt; nevertheless he made it the pretence of tran- 
sporting by a mere senatus consultum, one hundred and thirty 
jacobins, to the island of Madagascar. The lists were made 
in the most arbitrary manner; names were put upon it, or 
erased, according to the recommendation of counsellors of 
state ; and as none of the individuals who were the victims of 
this act of tyrannical power were ever more heard of, no doubt 
was entertained of their having been committed to a watery 
grave. ‘They were probably all of them great criminals, but 
as Madame de Staal remarks, it is the right, and not the 
fact, which constitutes the legality of actions. 

Of all the crimes which Buonaparte committed, the most 
odious and the most gratuitous, was the murder of the Duke 
D’Enghien. It is really difficult to assign any adequate mo- 
tive (putting the infamy of the act out of the question) for 
his conduct on that occasion. _ It was not done in the heat 
of passion; for between the execution of the duke, and the 
order for his seizure, eight days elapsed. And as to any 
calculation of policy, that surely was strongly against it. 
Madame de Stae!l tells us, that in France the public opinion 
was openly expressed, and the indignation general: so 
uiuch so, that Buonaparte felt himself uneasy for some time 
after, at the disposition of men’s minds. She herself was 
in Berlin, at the time when the news arrived; and the sensa- 
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tion which it there created, may perhaps have been one 
cause of the peculiar hatred which co oN always 
evinced apts the royal family of Prussia. Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, who was afterwards killed, we believe at the 
battle of Jena, did not dissemble his indignation. 


« IT resided, says Mad. de Staél, at Berlin on the Spree Quay, and 
my apartment was on the ground floor.. One morning I was awoke at 
eight o'clock, and told that PrinceLouis- Ferdinand was on horseback. 
under my windows, and wished me to come and speak to him., Much 
astonished at this early visit, I hastened to get up and go to him. 


He was a singularly ceful horseman, and his emotion height- 
ened the nobleness of his countenance. _ ‘ Do you know,’ said 


he to me, ‘that the Duke d’Enghien has been carried off from 
the Baden territory, delivered to a military commission, and 
shot within twenty-four hours after his arrival in Paris?’ * What 
nonsense!’ I answered, * dont you see that this can only bea 
report spread by the enemies of France?’ In fact, I confess that 
my hatred of Bonaparte, strong as it was, never went the length 
of making me believe in the possibility of his committing such 
an atrocity. ‘ As you doubt what | tell you,’ replied Prince 
Louis, ‘ I will send you the Moniteur, in which you will read 
the sentence.’ He left me at these words, and the expression 
of his countenance was the presage of revenge or death A 
quarter of an hour afterwards, I had in my.hands this Moniteur 
of the 21st March, (30th Pluviose), which contained the sentence 
of death pronounced by the military commission sitting at Vin- 
cennes, against the person called Louis d’Enghiea! P. 119. 

“ Prince Louis wrote to me, beginning his note in these words, 
‘ The person called Louis of Prussia begs to know of Madame de 
Staél, &c.’ He felt the insult offered to the royal blood from 
which he sprung, to the recollection of the heroes, in the roll of 
whom he ante! to place his name.” P, 119.- 


It is said, that an old jacobin wlien he heard the news, ex- 
claimed, ‘So much the better! General Buonaparte is how 
become one of the Convention.” And for some time, we 
are told, that it was expected in France, that the murder 
of the Duke D'Enghien, was the signal of a new system of 
terror, and that the scaffolds were about to be re-erected. 

It is wonderful how soon custom reconciles the mind: to 
what at first may have appeared the height of absurdity and 
extravagance; and we now talk and think of Buaonaparte’s 
kings, and dukes, and counts, just as composedly as if he 
had formed part of the ancient monarchy in France. But 
Madame de Stael tells us, that the excessive ridicule of 
Buonaparte’s imperial court was for some time the subject of 
laughter in Paris. The account which she gives us of the ef- 
fect produced apon the imagination of the Parisians, by the 
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sudden metamorphosis of Jacobins and Jacobinnesses inte 
titled Lords and Ladies, and of the absurdities into which 
some of the new Princes and Princesses were misled by their 
new honours, is amusing enough. 


“ A very odd peculiarity in the French, and which Bonaparte 
has penetrated with great sagacity, is, that they, who are so ready 
to perceive what is ridiculous in others, desire nothing better thart 
to render themselves ridiculous, as soon as their vanity finds its 
account in it in some other way. Nothing certainly presents a 
greater subject for pleasantry, than the creation of an entirely new 
noblesse, such as Bonaparte established for the support of his new 
throne. The princesses and citizennesses of the day be- 
fore, could not themselves refrain from laughing at hearing then 
selves styled, your majesty. 

« Puns without end were darted against this nobility of yester. 
day; and a thousand expressions of the new ladies were quoted, 
which presumed little acquaintance with good manners. And cer- 
tainly there is nothing so difficult to learn, as the kind of politeness 
which is neither ceremonious nor familiar: it seems a trifle, but 
it requires a foundation in ourselves ; for no one acquires ft, if it 
is not inspired by early habits or elevation of mind. Buonaparte 
himself is enluiennsh on occasions of representation; and fre- 
quently in his own family, and even with foreigners, he seems to 
feel delighted in returning to those vulgar actions and expressions 
which remind him of his revolutionary youth. Buonaparte knew 
very well that the Parisians made pleasantries on his new nobility; 
but he knew also that their opinions would only be expressed in 
vulgar jokes, and not in strong actions. The energy of the op- 
= went not beyond the equivoque of a pun; and as in the 

hast they have been reduced to the apologue, in France they sunk 
still lower, namely, to the clashing of syllables. A single instance 
of a jew de mots deserves, however, to survive the ephemeral suc- 
cess of such productions; one day as the princesses of the blood 
were announced, some one added, of the blood of Enghien. And 
in truth, such was the baptism of this new dynasty.” P. 145. 


We new come te the second part of thsee Memoirs, which 
contain the history ef Madame de Stael’s final banishment 
from France and subsequent travels, after the suppres- 
sion of her ‘‘ Allemagne.” We have before mentioned that, 
at this period, no one of all her numerous friends were per- 
mitted to have any intercourse with her, under the penalty 
ef sharing in her panishment and disgrace ; but this system 
ef interference extended even to her demestic circle. M. 
Schlegel had for eight years been employed in the education 
of her sons. His society, however, was a resource which 
Buoenaparte was reaolved Madame de Stael should be de- 
prived of ; and accordingly the tuter of her children received 
orders not only to quit Coppet, but to leave Geneva. The 
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preténce for this further instance of petty spite in the mind 
of “ Napoleon the Great,” is also worth recording; and we 
cannot do better than give it in Madame de Staél’s own 
words. 

« IT then wished to know why I was deprived of the soviety of 
M. Schlegel, my own friend, and that of my children. The pre- 
fect, who was accustomed, like the greater part of the emperor’s 
agents, to couple very smooth words with very harsh acts, told 
me that it was from regard to me that the government banished 
M. Schlegel from my house, as he made me an Anti-ga lican, 
Much affected by this proof of the paternal care of the goverti- 
ment, I asked what Mr. S. had ever dotie against France: the 
prefect objected to his literary opinioris, and referred, among othet 
things, to a pamphlet of his, in which, in a comparison between 
the Phedra 6f Euripides and that of Racine, he had given the 
prefererite to the former.—P. 197. 


This last drop of malice made the cup to overflow, and 
from this moment she formed her resolution of escaping, at 
all risks, from the power by which she was persecuted, We 
pass over the particulars of her preparations for her journey, 
and of the various contrivances for evading the precautions 
of the prefect, by which she finally eluded his vigilance, and 
escaped through the ‘Tyrol into Germany. Sle arrived at 
Vienna just at the period whev the emperor was absent at 
Dresden, at the levee of Buonaparte, preparatory to the 
Rassian invasion. As her tear was lest this last should hear 
of her escape, and reclaim her as a French subject, she bar- 
ried away from Austria, without waiting for the arrival of het 
Rassian passport. Having at length surmounted the diffi- 
culties and obstructions which she met with in her passage 
through Gallicia, she reached Moscow; and from that period 
we hear of nothing except of the fetes to which she was in- 
vited, and the honours which she received. Although it is 
evident that nothing can be farther from her intentions than 
to say any thing disobliging of Russia, and that, in fact, the 
whole account which she gives us of the country is a con- 
stant apology for whatever she sees that is unpleasant in the 
landscape, or faulty in the people or the sor oremenlt Jey 
for that very reason, the conviction conveyed into the ming 
of the reader is only the stronger, that of all the countries jn 
the civilized world, Russia is the last in which a civilized 
being would choose to take up his abode. We can readily 
imagine the éffect which the following landscape would. pro- 
duce upon the eager mind of Madame de Stacl. She is de- 
scribing the road between Kiow and Moscow. 

* Although I was driven along with great rapidity, it seemed 
to me that F did net advance 2 step, the country was so extremely 
Fiz 
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monotonous, Plains of sand, forests of birch trees, and vill 

at a great distance from each other, composed ef wooden houses 
all built upon the same plan: these were the only objects that my 
eyes encountered. I felt that sort of nightmare which sometimes 
seizes one during the night, when you think you are always march- 
ing and never advancing. ‘The country appeared to me like the 
image of infinite space, and to require eternity to traverse it, 
Every instant you met couriers passing, who went along with in- 
credible swiftness ; they were seated on a wooden bench, placed 
across a little cart drawn by two horses, and nothing stopped them 
fora moment. The jolting of their carriage sometimes made them 
spring two feet above it, but they fell with astonishing address, and 
made haste to call out in Russian, forward, with an energy similar 
to that of the 'rench on a day of battle. The Sclavonian language 
is singularly echoing; 1 should almost say there is something me- 
tallic about it; you would think you heard a bell striking, when 
the Russians pronounce certain letters of their alphabet, quite dif- 
ferent from those which compose the dialect of the west. 

“ We saw passing some corps de reserve approaching by forced 
marches to the theatre of war; the Cossacks were repairing, one 
by one, to the army, without order or uniform, with a long lance 
in their hand, and a kind of grey dress, whose ample hood they put 
over their head.””  P. 323. 

“ | was always advancing nearer to Moscow, but nothing yet 
indicated the approach to a capital. The wooden villages were 
equally distant from cach other, we saw no greater movement 
upon the immense plains which are called high roads; you heard 
no more noise; the country houses were not more numcrous: 
there is so much space in Russia that every thing is lost in it, even 
the chateau, even the population. You might suppose you were 
travelling through a country from which the people had just taken 
their departure ‘The abscnce of birds adds to this silence ; cattle 
ulso are rare, or st least they are placed at a great distance from 
the road. Extent makes every thing disappear, except extent it- 
self, like certain ideas in metaphysics, of which the mind can 
never get rid, when it has once seized them.” DP. 330. 

Nor do we think that the portrait she draws of the Rus- 
sian character itself, will convey a very high notion of its 
merits. It is, however, well drawn, and may the more be 
depended upon, as the delineation of character is Madame 
de Stael’s peculiar excellence. 

* The manner of the Russians is so obliging, that you miglit 
imagine yourself, the very first day, intimate with them, and pro- 
bably at the end of ten years you would not be so. The silence 
of a Russian is altogether extraordinary ; this silence is solely oc- 
casioned by what he takes a deep interest in. In other respects 
they talk as much as you will ; but their conversation teaches you 
nothing but their politeness; it betrays neither their feelings nor 
opinions. ‘They have been frequently compared to the French, 
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in my opinion with the least justice in the world. The flexibility 
of their organs makes imitation in all things a matter of ease to 
them; they are English, French, or German, in their manners, 
according to circumstances ; but they never cease to be Russians, 
that is to say uniting impetuosity and reserve, more capable of 
passion than friendship, more bold than delicate, more devout than 
virtuous, more brave than chivalrous, and so vivlent in their de- 
sires that nothing can stop them, when their gratification is in 
question. They are much more hospitable than the French ; but 
society does not with them, as with us, consist of a circle of clever 
people of both sexes, who take pleasure in talking together. They 
meet, as we go to a féte, to see a great deal of company, to haye 
fruits and rare productions from Asia or Europe ; to Iseat music, to 
play ; in short, to receive vivid emotions from external objects, 
rather than from the heart or understanding, both of which they 
reserve for actions and not for company. Besjdes, as they are in 
general very ignorant, they find very little pleasure in serious con- 
versation, and do not at all pique themselyes in shining by the wit 
they can exhibit in it. Poetry, eloquence and literature are not 
yet to be found in Russia; luxury, power and courage are the 
principal objects of pride and ambition; all other methods of ac- 
quiring distinction appear as yet effeminate and vain to this nae 
tion.” P, 334, 


If the love of truth, however, appears to have constrained 
Madame de Stael to be not very complimentary in the gene- 
ral remarks which she is obliged to muke upon the people of 
Ruszia, her good nature and gratitude have led ber to make 
some amends by the uniform commendation which she passes 
upon every person, and almost every building which she de- 
scribes in particular. She points out all the beauties of Mos- 
cow with a partial hand, and Petersburgh under her pencil 
appears, as we believe it really to be, a magnificent city. 
That the emperor himself should be painted to advantage, is 
not to be wondered at. His patriotism and good intentions 
cannot be doubted, even by those who are not su ready to be- 
lieve in the superiority of his talents; and the manner in 
which he received and conversed with Madame de Staél, 
certainly displays his character and manners in an amiable 
and manly point of view. The following extract contains 
nothing that is intrinsically interesting, but it is always a 
matter of some curiosity to know how a man who has half a 
million of soldiers under his command, thinks and feels. 


As I was conversing with the empress, the door opened, and 
the emperor Alexander did me the honour to come and talk to 
me. What first struck me in him was such an expression of good- 
ness and dignity, that the two qualities appear inseparable, and in 
him to form only one. I was also very much affected with the 
noble simplicity with which he entered upon the great interests of 
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Purope, almost among the first words he addressed to me. I have 
always regarded, as a proof of mediocrity, that apprehension of 
treating serious questions,with which the best part of the sovereigns 
of Europe have been inspired ; they are afyaid to pronounce a word 
to which any real meaning can be attached. ‘The emperor Alex. 
ander, on the contrary, conversed with me as statesmen in Eng- 
land would haye done, who place their strength in themselves, and 
not in the barriers with which they are surrounded. The emperor 
Alexander, whom Napoleqn has endeavoured to misrepresent, is 
a man of remarkable understanding and information, and I do not 
believe that in the whole extent of his empire he could find a 
ininister better versed than himself in all that belongs to, the judg- 
ment and direction of public affairs. He did not disguise from me 
his regret for the admiration to which he had surrendered himself 
in his intercourse with Napoleon.’ P. 378 
** Alexander expressed to me his regret at not being a great 
captain: T replied to this noble modesty, that a sovereign was 
much more rare than a general, and that the support of the public 
feelings of his people, by his example, was achieving the greatest 
victory, and the first of the kind which had ever been gained. 
The emperor talked to me with enthusiasm of his nation, and of 
all that it was capable of becoming. He expressed to me the de- 
sire, which all the world knows him ‘to entertain, of ameliorating 
the state of the peasants still subject to slavery, £ Sire,” said I to 
him, your character is a constitution for your empire, and your 
conscience is the guarantee of it..—* Were that even the case,’ 
replied he, * IL should only be a fortunate accident.’ Noble words! 
the first of the kind, UT believe, which an absolute monarch ever 
pronounced! Tlow many virtues it requires, in a despot, properly 
to estimate despotism ! and how many virtucs also, never to abuse 


it, when the nation which he governs is almost astonished at such 
signal moderation.” P. 381. 


We can afford room for ouly one more extract, when we 
shall bring our review of this entertaining volume to a 
close. itis the account which Madame de Stael gives us of 
a visit which she paid te Prince Narischkin, at his country- 
seat near Petersburgh. tis highly characteristic, and de- 
iatled with great liveliness and effect; nor do we think our 
readers will complain of its length. 


* I went to spend a day at the country seat of Prince Narisch- 
kin, great chamberlain of the court, an amiable, easy and polished 
man, but who cannot exist without a fete; it is at his house that 
you obtain a correct notion of that vivacity in their tastes, which 
explains the defects and qualities of the Russians. The house of 
M. de Narisehkin is always open, and if there happen to be only 
twenty persons at his country seat, he begins to be weary of this 
philosephical retreat. Polite to strangers, always in movement, 
tnd vet pertec tly capable of the reflection required to stand well 
it court: greedy of the enjoyments of imagination, but placing 
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these only in things and net in books; impatient every where but 
at court, witty when it és to his advantage to be so, magnificent 
rather than ambitious, and seeking in every-thing for a certain 
Asiatic grandeur, in which fortune and rank are more conspicuous 
than personal advantages. His ee age is as agreeable as it 
is possible for a place of the kind te be, created by the hand of 
man: all the surrounding country is marshy and barren ; 80 as to 
make this residence a Oasis. On ascending the terrace, 
you see the guiph of Finland, and perceive in the distance, the 
palace which Peter I. built upon its borders ; but the space which 
separates it from the sea and the palace is almost a waste, and the 
park of M. Narischkin alone charms the eye of the observer. We 
dined in the house of the Moldavians, that is to say, in a saloon 
built according to the taste of these people ; it was arranged se 
as to protect from the heat of the sun, a precaution rather needless 
in Russia, However the imagination is impressed to that degree 
with the idea that you are living among a people who have only 
come into the North by accident, that it appears natural to find 
there the customs of the South, as if the Russians were some day 
or other to bring to Petersburgh the climate of their old country. 
The table was covered with the fruits of all countries, according 
to the custom taken from the East, of only letting the fruits ap- 
pear, while a croud of servants carried round to each guest the 
dishes of meat and vegetables they required. 

“ We were entertained with a concert of that horn music which 
is peculiar to Russia, and of which mention has been often made. 
Of twenty musicians, each plays only one and the same note, every 
ume it returns; each of these men in consequence bears the name 
of the note which he is employed to execute. When one of them 
is seen going along, people say: that is the sol, that is the mi, or 
that is the re of M. Narischkin. The horns go on increasing from 
rank to rank, and this music has been by some one called, very 
properly, a living organ. At a distance the effect is very fine: the 
exactness and the purity of the harmony excite the most noble 
ideas; but when you come near to these poor performers, who are 
there like pipes, yielding only one sound, and quite unable to par- 
ticipate by their own emotions in the effect produced, the pleasure 
dies away: one does not like to sce the fine arts transformed into 
oe arts, to be acquired by dint of strength like exercise.’’ 
=D. 388. 

* Calmucks with flat features are still brought up in the houses 
of the Russian nobility, as if to preserve a specimen of those ‘Tar- 
tars who were conquered by the Sclavonians. In the palace of 
Narischkin there were two or three of these half-savage Calmucks 
running about. They are agreeable enough in their infancy, but 
at the age of twenty they lose all the charms of youth; obstinate, 
though slaves, they amuse their masters by their resistance, like a 
squirrel fighting with the wires of his cage. It was painful to look 
at this specimen of the human race debased; I thought I saw, in 
the midst of all the pomp of luxury, an image of what man may 
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become, when he derives no dignity either from religion or the 
jaws, and this spectacle was calculated to humble the pride which 
the enjoyments of splendor may inspire. 

“ Long carriages for promenade, drawn by the most beautiful 


horses, conducted us, after dinner, into the park. It was now the 
end of August, but the sun was pale, the grass of an almost artifi- 
cial green, because it was only kept up by unremitting attention. 
The flowers themselves appeared to be an aristocratic enjoyment, 
so much expence was required to have them. No warbling of 
birds was heard in the woods, they did not trust themselves to this 
summer of a moment; neither were any cattle observable in the 
meadows ; one could not dare to give them plants which had re. 
quired such pains to cultivate. ‘The water scarcely flowed, and 
only by the help of machines which brought it into the gardens, 
where the whole of this nature had the air of being a festival de- 
coration, which would disappear when the guests retired. Ow 
caléches stopped in front of a building in the garden, which repre- 
sented a Tartar camp ; there, all the musicians united began a new 
concert; the noise of horns and cymbals quite intoxicated the 
ideas. The better to complete this entire banishment of thinking, 
we had an imitation, during summer, of their sledges, the rapi- 
dity of which consoles the Russians for their winter ; we rolled 
upon boards, from the top of a mountain in wood, with the quick- 
ness of lightning. This amusement charmed the ladies as much 
as the gentlemen, and allowed them to participate a little in those 
pleasures of war, which consist in jhe emotion of danger, and in 
the animated promptitude of all the movements. Thus passed the 
time ; for every day saw a renewal of what appeared to me to be a 
fete. With some slight differences, the greater part of the great 
houses of Petersburg lead the same kind of life: it is impossible, 
as one may readily see, for any kind of continued conversation to 
be kept up in it, and learning is of no utility in this kind of so- 
ciety ; but where so much is done only from the desire of collect- 
ing in one’s house a great multitude of persons, entertainments arc 


atter all the only means of preventing the ennui which a crowd in 
the saloons always creates.” —P. 392, } 


Weclose the yolume before us with the same sentiments with 
which we close every production of her pen: with the greatest 
admiration for her genius, and the fullest conviction of the 
sincerity of her opmions. To say that we always approve, 
or that we do not frequently very strongly disapprove of 
her principles, would be beyond the trath, but still we can al- 
ways read what she has to say in favour of them, with pati- 
ence and respect. Madame de Stael never cants ; and we 
can listen to her, while she is uttering sentiments and advo- 
cating feelings, which, in the mouth of Lady Morgan, or of 


any other of her disciples and imitators, we should tarn away 
trom with contempt. 
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Art. XII. Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski: containing a 
Sketch of his Travels, with an Account of his Reception at 
ithe different Courts of Europe, &c. &c. ritten by Him- 
self. Svo. pp. 304. 12s, dwin and Co. 1821. 


Tux precise locality of that anthropomorphous nation, the 
height of which is comprehended in two feet or three spans, 
has always been a matter of doubt among philosophers. 
Whether we are to place the territory of this diminutive peo- 
le beyond Japan, as Paulus Jovius delivers ; or about the 
foluccas, as Pigafeta affirms; or in Greenland, as Olaus 
Maguus opines; or towards the head of the Nile, as Aris- 
totle thinks ; or en the banks of the Ganges, as as Philostratus 
holds ; or in Gerania, as Pliny implies, is yet an unsettled 
point. But the very controversy respecting their possible 
residence must be admitted as a satisfactory proof of their 
absolute existence; and that man must have little veneration 
for the authority of antiquity who would deny the assertion 
of Ctesias that the Pigmies are blackamoors, and that their 
hing entertains a body-guard of three thousand archers ; or 
still more, who would refuse assent to that well accredited 
tradition that they obequitate on the backs of rams and 
ants and wage war with the feathered infantry of the 
cranes. It mast not be concealed however that in opposi- 
tion to the aforecited testimonies we find arrayed the scepti- 
cism of the judicious Strabo, of the diligent Julius Scaliger ; 
of the exact Zoographer Ulysses Aldrovandus, who has dis- 
coursed largely and especially on the subject ; of the shrewd 
Kustathius; of the profound Albertus Magnus; and lastly, 
of the disput: atious Cardan, who himself having been born 
contrary to the regular ordimances of nature, may be deemed 
no unfitting judge of her less common productions. Seme of 
these sages would assign a middle disposition between the 
human and the spiritual to the pigmies, whom they term Noa 
Adamical men; and others again would degrade them still 
lower, to the ¢ cercopithecal level of unintelligent apes. 

Be this as it may, on a point concerning whose verity se 
many contending testimonies are arranged on opposite sides, 
a partial suspension of opinion is the duty of the wise ; 
whether we admit or deny the aggregated habitations 
of these cubital mannikins, (they are called Gammadim 
by the Hebrews, and in the Chaldaic and Cappado- 
clan versions, as well as that “of Symmachus, Theodotion, 
Trevellius, and many others, the Textuary word is retained, 
notwithstanding a deviation from it in the Arabic and High 
Dutch) we must be fully prepared to acknowledge their 
occasional appearance as individuals. Every body has heard 
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of Marius Maximus and Marcus Tullius, both Romay 
knights, whose bodies Pliny measured after their embalment, 
and found them bat two cubits in height; of the Algyptian 
in the time of Theodosius, who was so small, that he resem- 
bled a partridge, yet exercised all the fanctions of a man, 
and could sing tuneably ; of John de Estive, of Mechlen, who 
was three feet high, had along beard, could not go up stairs, 
was ingenious and industrious, played well at tables, and was 
skilled in three tongues ; of Mark Anthony’s page, who did 
not reach two feet, and yet was of vivid wit; of Augustus 
Cesar’s actor, who weighed bat seventeen pounds, and yet 

had a great and strong voice ; and of the French gentleman 
of Limosin, with a formal beard, who lived in a parrot’s cage, 
and played upon an instrument. Every body also in our 
own days must himself have seen, or have seen others who 
have seen for him, the right worthy and very excellent little 
heroet of the volume now betore us. 

Joseph Borawlaski was born in the environs of Chalicz, 
the capital of Pokucia, in Polish Russia, to which place his 
family had retired in consequence of the Joss of an estate on 
the Borysthenes. Both his father and mother (the former 
was killed during the narrator's infancy) were of the middle 
size. ‘They had five sons and one daughter, three of whom 
attained the nataral stature of man, while the two others, with 
ihe count, fell far short of it: his sister died at the age of 
twenty, being at that time only two feet four inches in height, 
with a lovely figure and admirably proportioned shape. At 
the time of his birth the count, though neither weak nor 
puny, measured eight inches only; his growth was progres- 
sive till the age of thirty, when he attained his extreme limit 
of three teet three. 

His mother was left a widow in embarrassed circumstances, 
and very readily committed his education to the care of the 
Starostin de Caorlix, a friend who voluntarily adopted him. 
Qn the re-marriage of this lady, he was transferred at her 
particular request to the Countess Humiecka, under whose 
protection he passed the remainder of his youth: her resi- 
dence was at Rychty in Podolia; but she appears to have 
travelled much in various parts of Europe. ‘The Count ac- 
companied her; and at an early age had acquired a most 


distinguished tone of gallantry, if we may judge from one of 
his interviews with Maria There Sa. 


At another time when, according to her desire, | had performed 
a DP Polish dance in the presence of this Severcign, she took me on 
her lap, and alier having tondly caressed me, and asked me many 
questions, how I spent my time, she wished to know what I found 
at Vienna most curiqus aud interesting. 1 answered, 1 had seen 
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ihere many things worthy of a traveller’s admiration, but nothing 
seemed tg me so extraordinary as what I beheld at this moment, 
‘And what is that ?? said her Majesty. ‘ It is,’ replied I, * ta 
sce so little a man on the lap of so greata woman,’ This answer 
gained me new caresses The Empress had on her finger a ring, 
upon which her cypher was set in brilliants with the mast exquisite 
workmanship, My hand being by chance locked in hers, | hap. 
pened to lagk upon the ring attentively, which she perceived, and 
asked whether the cypher was pretty. ‘I beg your Majesty's 
pardon,’ replied I, ¢ it is not the ring T admire, but the hand 
which I beseech you give me leave to kiss ;" and with these words 
I took it to my lips. The Empress seemed charmed at this little 
gallantry, and would have presented me with the ring which had 
caused it; but the circle proving too wide, she called to a young 
Princess about six years old, took trom her finger a very fine bril- 
liant she wore, and put it on mine, ‘This young Princess was the 
unfortunate Queen of France, wife of Louis XVI.’ P. 27. 

At Luneville, in which place Stanislaus Lecszinski, the 
titular king of Poland, resided, Count Boruwlaski was intro- 
duced to one Bebe, who lived with that Prince, and who, u 
to the time of this fatal interview, had been considered the 
least of existing men; but, xal wrwy is wrayd P9ovéer: tho 
Count carried away the prize of minimism, and the discom- 
fited Bede from the moment in which his superiori/y, as we 
must term it, was declared, conceived the most violent 
jealousy, and never saw his rival without fyry sparkling in 
his eyes. 

At Paris the Count was received with “ warm enthusiasm” 
and “ excited ecstasy.” Joujor, as he was called, was ever 
where feté. M. Bouret gave an entertainment in which 
plates, spoon, knives and forks, with all the ecatables, as 
ortclans and beccaficos, were proportioned to the size of his 
guest; and if it had not been for the seasonable interference 
of the Queen, the Count would have caused a deadly quarrel 
between the lady who patronized him, and the Duchess of 
Modena. 

But, alas, these dreams of prosperity were soon to fleet 
away ; Boruwlaski, though in miniature, was still a man; and 
what man is there who has net bowed to beauty: the 
Countess introduced into her family a young maiden, whose 
name alone sufficiently bespeaks her loveliness, and Isalina 
returned the affection which her charms had inspired. In 
vain the Countess turned the fair one out of doors, and kept 
the Count to his room for a fortnight ; in vain she discharged 
his footman, for his successor was soon bribed into a Mercury. 
The patroness in the end “ became furious,” and gave him 

his choice between the renunciation of her house or his 
mistress: without hesitation be clang to love, and having 
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obtained a pension of a hundred ducats from the King of 
Poland, through the interest of Prince Casimir, he plunged 
at once, out of his depth, into matrimony. 

Of the subsequent destinies of Isalina we are left in pro- 
found ignorance, for her name is not again mentioned in the 

course of these memoirs; but from the moment of marriage 
the Count adopted a scheme of trav elling, in order to meet 
his increased expences. At Vienna, Presburgh, and other 
places through which he passed, he gave subscription con- 
certs, and proceeding by the Persian Gulph he reached 
Damascus: a severe illness delayed him in the town for some 
time, and on his recovery, he continued his route by Astra- 
chan, Kayan, and Abo, to Lapland. In Nova Zembla he 
met with a somewhat inhospitable proof of savage curiosity. 
‘The natives surrounded his lodging in great numbers, and 
despatched a messenger to inform him, that if he did not 
come out and see them, they would pull down the whole 
house. When, as was most prudent, he appeared before 
them they litted up their hands and eyes to the sun and gave 
thanks to him for allowing them to find such a man, as they 
had seen many people of various sizes, but never beheld any 
thing like his. The Count in order to express his gratitude, 
played them a few tunes on the guitar, and acknowledged 
that they had feeling hearts. 

Tobolsk, Bolcharetskoi, and Behring’s Straits, were the 
next objects of his journey; in the passage of the last he was 
jertunately well stocked with provisions, or he would have 
been compelled, like the inhabitants, to digest snakes, dogs, 

cats, rats, mice, and vermin. We cannot trace the itinerary 
he nceforward very clearly, but we find the Count at one 
time in Susa, under the guidance ofa renegado Jew Mus- 
selman, who is deep versed in all the mysteries of ‘* St. 
Mary's bath” and ‘ ns Virginis” in 


“ Lato, Azoch, Zernich, Chibrit, Heautarit’’ 


and soon after, he appears tickling Voltaire, at Madame de 
Jotrnen’s Parisian coteries: the account of this interview 
with the sage of Ferney is amusing, and shews what garbage 
of flattery egregious vanity will condescend to feed on. 


‘« The first sight of the philosopher made such an impression on 
my tind, that I became at once profoundly silent. This circum- 
stance was noticed by l'Abbe Raynal, and the rest of the company, 
who were somewhat surprised, as they knew me to be in general 
lively, noisy, and talkative. Madame de Jofruen asked me with 
her accustomed sweetness, where E had lost my tongue. ‘£ Indeed, 
Madam,’ | replied, ‘] have been reflecting, that the knowledge 
of the mysterious sources of the works of nature,-which is in fact 
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so difficult to acquire, has been obtained in inimitable perfection 
by this gentleman. When I consider that he is already in full 
possession of it, must I not look on his head as a wonderful reser- 
voir of wisdom, from which it is poured forth in copious streams 
around the admiring world.’ At this avowal of the sentiments I 
felt, which that respectable old philosopher so justly merited, I 
could perceive his eyes filled with an expression of surprise and 
interest. He instantly approached me with enthusiastic joy, like 
one suddenly awakened trom a dream, snatched me up in his 
arms, and addressing himself to the company, paid me this flatter- 
ing compliment: ‘ Here is a good soil, where the best seeds may 
be sown with advantage.’ ¢ As you are a good farmer,’ I imme- 
diately answered, ‘I beg you will clear it of weeds.’ With this 
reply, Madame de Jofruen, l’Abb¢ Raynal, and the rest of the 
company, where highly pleased.” P. 129. 


The respectable old philosopher could be cheaply gratified : 


Quid apertius ? ct tamen illi 
Surgebant criste! 


England was the Count’s haven after his extensive ram- 
bles. Iie has been many years amongst us, and by the 
generous exertions of a few benevolent individuals, he is 
now at the close of a protracted life, secured, as we hope, 
from pecuniary distress, in a retirement near Durham. His 
memoirs are published by subscription; they convey the 
picture of a lively and contented disposition, and we sin- 


cerely hope, will effectually answer the purpose which is the 
end of their publication. 
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The Gospel Preacher ; or, an Enquiry into some of the assumed and real Cha. 
racters of the Evangelical Office: a Sernnon preached at the Visitation, holden 
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A Letter on our Agricultural Distresses, their Causes and Remedies, accom- 
panied with Tables and Copper-plate Charts, shewing and comparing the Prices 
et Wheat, Bread, and Labour, from 1515 to 1821: addressed tu the Lords and 
Commons, By William Playfair, Bvo. 5s, 
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An Infant's Blessing. By Miss Sophia Ashton. 1s, 

The Doblin Meal, in Verse. By the Author of the Post Bag. 
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Author of ‘* John Wildgoose.”  12mo. Is. 
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The Providence of God in the latter Days, being a pew 
Interpretation of the Apocalypse. By the Kev. G. Croly. 

An Account of the Fishes found in the Ganges, and its 
Branches, in a quarto Volume, with a Volume of Plates. 
By Dr. Francis Hamilton. 

The Philosophical History of the Origin and Progress 
of the European Languages. By the late Dr. Alexander 
Murray, with a Memair of his Life, written by himsell, in 
two octavo Volumes. 

The Thane of Fife, a Poem. By William Tennant, 
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The Rev. T. Broadhurst, of Bath, will shortly publish a 
third Edition of his ‘‘ Advice to Young Ladies on the Im- 
provement of the Mind and the Conduct of Life,” carefully 
revised, with some Additions. q 

A short Treatise on the Summation of Series, by Incre- 
ments. By the Rev. LE. C. Tyson, M.A., Fellow of Cathe- 
rine-Hall, Cambridge. | 

A new metrical Version of the Psalms of David, with an 
Appendix of select Psalms and Hymns, adapted to the Ser- 
vice of the united Church of Lnyland and Ireland, for every 
Sunday throughout the Year, Festival Days, Saints’ Days, 
Xe. iby the Rev. Basil Woodd, A.M., of Trinity College, 
Uxford, and Rector of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks. 

Hints towards the right Improvement of the present Crisis. 
By Joseph Jones, M.A. 

A new Poem, by the Author of the “ Widow of Nain,” 
&e., entitled, ‘‘ Irad and Adah, a Tale ot the Flood,” to 
which will be added, Lyrical Poems, principally sacred, in- 
cluding Translations of several of the Psalms of David. 

Times Telescope for 1822; containing an Explanation of 
Saints’ Days and Holidays; with Illustrations of British 
IListory and Antiquities, &c.; including Astronomical Oc- 
currences in every Month, and a Diary of Nature, explain- 
ing the various Appearances in the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms. An Introduction to the Study of Conchology 
will be prefixed, with a coloured Plate of some of the most 
rare and beautiful Shells. 

Miss Macauley has a new Work in the Press, entitled, 
** Tales of the Drama,” founded on the most popular acting 
Plays. 

? PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Miscellaneous Works of the late Robert Willian, M.D. 
F.R.S. F.A.S., comprising an Inquiry into the Antiquity 
of the Small-Pox, Measles, and Scarlet-Fever, now first 
published. Reports on the Diseases in Loudon, a new Fdi- 
tion, Kc. &c., in one Volume getavo. Edited by Ashley 
Smith, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London. : 

Mr. Gill, for many Years, one of the Chairmen of the 
Committee of Mechanics, in the Seciety for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, in the Adelphi; 
assisted by a Circle of mechanical Friends, in this and other 
Countries, is preparing for Publication, a Technical Repo- 
sifory of Practical Information; on Subjects connected with 


thé present daily Improvements, and new Discoveries in the 
useful Arts. 


